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What Maine’s Election Means. 


AINE TELLS the Republicans of every faction 
and of all the States that they will have to get 
together if they are to carry the country on November 
6th. It warns them that they will have to fight the 
political bosses of the American Federation of Labor 
in many districts to the end of the campaign. This is 
the lesson which the election in the Pine Tree State on 
September 10th has for the Republican party through- 
out the country. The Republicans,carried everything 
. in that election. They have the Governor, they control 
the Legislature, which will elect a Republican Senator 
for the term beginning next March, and they have the 
four members of the State’s delegation in the House 
of Representatives. But the majorities for all these 
officials were smaller than in recent years. Littlefield, 
against whom the labor leaders fought with a fierceness 
and persistence unknown previously in this country in 
any contest, has only about a fifth of the majority which 
he won in 1904. It was the prohibition issue which 
cut down the Republican majorities for the State ticket, 
for the Legislature, and for all the Congressmen ex- 
cept Littlefield, and it had an effect in his district also. 
Whenever prohibition comes up as a disturbing in- 
fluence in any Northern or Western State it hits the 
Republicans. Prohibition split the Republicans in 
Maine into three factions, and two of these worked 
against the Republican candidates for all the offices 
and in favor of the Democrats. In the second con- 
gressional district Littlefield had to fight these two 
factions of ex-Republican prohibitionists as well as to 
fight the Federation of Labor’s political junta. 

Maine’s contest has a bearing on the fight in the 
forty-three States which are to vote for Congress on 
November 6th, because in many of those States there 
are factional feuds among the Republicans. New York, 
Peunsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Colorado, California, and other States have Republican 
wrangles of one sort and another. These quarrels will 
impede the party in the congressional canvass, as well 
as in the elections for State officers. All these feuds 
must end before election day if the Republicans are to 
retain a suffizient majority in Congress to carry out 
President Roosevelt’s reform programme during the 
second half of his term. 

Nobody has supposed that that 114 Republican ma- 
jority in the House elected in 1904 could be held in 
the election of 1906. That abnormal lead was won 
through the momentum of Roosevelt’s candidacy. 
Under the best of conditions it was certain to be cut 
this year. A reduction of this majority to twenty or 
twenty-five, however, or the election of a Democratic 
House, would be a humiliation as well as a disaster to 
the country and to the Republican party. The respon- 


sibility for this disaster, if it comes, will be on the _ 


warring Republican local leaders, who place their own 
petty prestige before the interests of the 8,000,000 
Republican voters, and before the credit and the pros- 
perity of the 85,000,000 people of the United States. 
When Maine, in September, 1880, elected Plaisted, 
the candidate of the Democratic-Greenback fusion, t» 
be Governor, the country saw that the tide was again ~ 
the Republicans throughout the country, and the na- 
tional ticket of Garfield and Arthur was in danger. 
Grant, Conkling, and other old stalwart leaders of the 
party, who had held aloof from the canvass until that 
time, were then compelled to enter the campaign in 
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the interest of their party, factional differences were 
erased, the tide was turned in the Republican direction, 
and the Republicans carried the country. Had it not 
been for that warning sounded by Maine in September, 
Hancock would have been elected in November. Maine 
has just sounded a similar warning, which must be 
heeded if the Republicans are to win. 

Let the Republican factionists in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and Iowa drop to the rear, put the real 
Republicans at the front, and give the party a chance to 
sweep the country on November 6th. And bear in mind 
that without an organization no party can win. To 
destroy an organization built up by years of labor, and 
to substitute in its place an undisciplined mob of in- 
surgents, would be suicidal. Party organizations can- 
not be disrupted one year and renewed another. Polit- 
ical organizations are the result of long-continued, 
patient, and earnest effort. To break them down in 
any of the great Republican States means to jeopard- 
ize not only the election this fall, but the presidential 
election two years hence. Let every Republican who 
believes in Republican principles and their perpetua- 
tion bear this fact in mind. 


The Forward Movement in New York. 


A STRONG, active, aggressive, and young-blooded 
personality is suddenly recognized as a power in 
the seething politics of New York State. The mas- 
terful manner in which Congressman Herbert Parsons 
conducted the bitterest fight on record for control of 
the powerful Republican organization in New York City 
—which well-nigh means control of the State conven- 
tion—astonished his friends and amazed his enemies. 
What ex-Governor Odell has been in State politics, ex- 
Congressman Quigg had been in New York City pol- 
itics, and the overwhelming victory of Congressman 
Parsons, by clean methods and in an open fight, means 
the complete defeat of both of these able and suc- 
cessful party leaders. It is to their credit that they 
have promptly acknowledged defeat and advised their 
followers to accept the situation good-naturedly. 

Behind Mr. Parsons stood the powerful influence of 
President Roosevelt and Governor Higgins, and the 
laurels of victory deserve to be distributed among the 
three. The selection of a gentleman of high charac- 
ter, rare intellectual gifts, and distinguished ancestry, 
a man of wealth and education, as the leader of the 
Republican forces in the greatest city of the nation, 
signalizes the radical change which has been brought 
about in the political situation in New York State by 
the determined efforts of President Roosevelt and 
Governor Higgins. Their first decisive movement to 
put the party on a higher footing was indicated in 
the organization of the Legislature last winter by the 
election of young Mr. Wadsworth as speaker, and 
the appointment of a committee on rules that repre- 
sented the most capable and faithful members of the 
assembly. 

New York has not in very many years before 
had such clean and effective legislation as was given 
it last winter. Mr. Parsons’s selection as the Repub- 
lican leader of New York City indicates that there is 
to be no cessation in the Republican forward move- 
ment in the State. New mien are to be put to the 
front, principles are to have consideration before pat- 
ronage, and the welfare of the people is to be given 
precedence over that of selfish politicians. It is for- 
tunate, indeed, that this movement has taken such 
practical form, for not alone was the integrity of the 
party threatened, but its future success as well. Under 
the happiest auspices, New York enters upon the fall 
campaign with every hope and prospect of another 
brilliant victory. We extend congratulations to Mr. 
Parsons. At the age of thirty-seven years, he is the 
youngest and one of the ablest of his party’s recog- 
nized leaders. A career of still greater usefulness and 
still wider influence is opening before him. 


It Is Roosevelt against Bryan. 


SECRETARY TAFT was right when, in his speech 
in Bath, Me., he declared that President Roose- 
velt is the issue in the campaign of 1906. The secre- 
tary would also have been right had he said that Bryan 
is the issue on the Democratic side. These are the 
forces which are opposing each other in the congres- 
sional fight. Let the country make no mistake about 
the question involved in the voting in 1906. The Re- 
publican party has accepted Roosevelt’s leadership 
promptly and gladly. The entire legislative record of 
the recent session of Congress—railway-rate regula- 
tion, meat inspection, pure food, free alcohol, na- 
tional quarantine, and the rest of the great popular 
measures which were written on the statute-book— 
spelled Roosevelt. He inspired them, shaped some of 
them, and furnished the incentive and ‘the direction 
which put all of them through Congress. 

The work which is to be done in the short session 
of the present Congress this winter will also be Roose- 
velt work. He is the head and front of it. But much 
work along Rooseveltian lines will necessarily have to 
go over to the Congress which is to be elected in No- 
vember. All cannot possibly be completed in the three 
months to which the approaching session is limited. 
In a direct and positive degree, therefore, Roosevelt 
is the issue in the present canvass. It is of vital im- 
portance to the country to elect a Congress of Roose- 
velt’s party, which can be relied on to push forward 
the great policy of national reform and regeneration 
for which he stands sponsor. Antagonizing this policy 
at every step will stand Bryan and the Democracy. 
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Many Democrats voted with the Republicans for 
Roosevelt’s measures in the recent session. This was 
because the measures were urgent and so popular that 
the Democrats dared not oppose them. But Bryan 
has appeared on the scene since the session adjourned, 
and political exigencies will compel Bryan to swing 
the Democrats against the Roosevelt measures hence- 
forth. Bryan will do this in order to prevent the 
Democrats from losing their identity and dissolving 
their organization. He wants to have a party and not 
a mob behind him in the campaign of 1908. This year, 
therefore, every voter will cast his ballot for either 
Roosevelt or Bryan. To this complexion the canvass 
comes at last. Here are the leaders of the respective 
parties. These are the forces which struggle for su- 
premacy in this fight. There is no alternative for the 
voter. He must declare at the ballot-box for Roose- 
velt or for Bryan. 

Chairman Griggs, of the Democratic congressional 
campaign committee, is trying to silence Bryan on his 
government railway ownership proposition, which 
would increase the interest-bearing debt of the United 
States to seventeen times its present figure. Demo- 
cratic leaders in different parts of the country are ap- 
pealing to Griggs to ‘‘keep Bryan out until after the 
voting in November.’’ Warnings and appeals are 
vain. Bryan and his vices and follies are the head 
and front of the Democratic fight. On the one side in 
the congressional canvass of 1908 are Roosevelt, sanity, 
conservatism, and progress. On the other side are 
Bryan, industrial dislocation, disaster, and reaction. 
This divergence between the parties is marked in broad 
lines which every one of the 85,000,000 of Americans 
can see. Here is the choice, Roosevelt or Bryan, 
which will confront every voter on November 6th. 


The Plain Truth. 


HE ANXIETY which sundry Democratic news- 
papers display over the fear that President Roose- 
velt may be nominated in 1908, in spite of himself, is 
suggestive. They know which way the wind blows. 
The Troy Press is very vehement in its declaration 
that it will be impossible for the President, as an 
honest man, to disregard his declaration against an- 
other term and accept the nomination in 1908. Curi- 
ously enough, our esteemed contemporary, which 
spewed Bryan out of its mouth like poison when he 
ran twice for President on the Democratic ticket, is 
now inclined to stroke the fur the right way on this 
particular cat’s back. It seems to make all the differ- 
ence in the world who owns the cat. 
|? IS HARDLY fair to criticise the new water sup- 
ply commission of New York City before it has had 
an opportunity to show what it can do. The greatest 
local improvement ever contemplated in the United 
States has been intrusted to this important body, of 
which one of the most distinguished bankers and finan- 
ciers in the country, the Hon. J. Edward Simmons, 
president of the Fourth National Bank of New York 
City, is president. The commission is to supervise the 
work of extending the water system of New York City 
to the Catskill Mountain range, so as to supply the 
great metropolis with an abundance of the purest 
mountain water. The work will require at least ten 
years, and an expenditure of over $160,000,000. This 
is an enormous amount to be expended for a single im- 
provement, but the value of an abundant supply of 
pure, wholesome, soft water for a great residential 
and manufacturing centre like New York City is be- 
yond calculation. From the selfish point of view, the 
city will find it profitable to make the expenditure. It 
will add to the health, as well as to the industrial pros- 
perity of the city, increase its taxable value, decrease 
fire risks and rates of insurance, and add enormously 
to the attractiveness of New York as a city of homes. 
Pure air, wholesome water, clean streets, good schools, 
all contribute to a city’s growth and pre-eminence, 
and all cost money. 
NEWSPAPERS are interested in a ridiculous ruling 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This forbids the exchange of newspaper advertising 
space for railroad transportation, even when both are 
given at the full rates. The great newspapers will 
probably welcome the ruling, as it will compel the rail- 
roads to pay in cash for all their publicity ; but thou- 
sands of little newspapers scattered throughout the 
country, which have always exchanged advertising 
space at regular rates for railroad transportation, will 
rebel against the ruling of the commission. All these 
papers have a fixed price for their advertising space, 
and it has been the custom for them to exchange this 
space not only for railroad transportation, but for due- 
bills on hotels, and merchandise accounts. When the 
great annual gatherings of the National Editorial 
Association are held, hundreds of the delegates pay for 
their transportation to the place of the convention by 
an exchange of space at regular rates. What there is 
unfair or in the way of discrimination in this, is be- 
yond comprehension. The newspapers have something 
to sell, and so have the railroads. Newspapers could 
pursue the roundabout course of selling space to the 
railroads, receiving checks or cash in payment, and 
turning the money back into the railroad office for 
tickets, but this circumlocution is unnecessary when 
interchangeable values or commodities are involved. 
The ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
therefore, is utterly indefensible. We have no doubt 


that the newspapers will voice their opinion of the 
matter in a way that will be heard at Washington 
before the next session of Congress. 
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THE BOER WAR having taught the world that 

South Africa is the home of good marksmanship, 
it is not surprising to 
learn, that expertness 
with the rifle continues 
to be displayed there. 
The conditions in the 
region seem peculiarly 
to favor the cultivation 
of that species of skill. 
Not only do the Boer 
farmers out on the veldt 
keep up their practice, 
but the local ambition 
appears to have infected 
the various bodies of the 
military stationed at the 
different posts. In the 
shooting contests which 
are a favorite form of 
recreation in that. part 
of the world many high 
scores have been made, 
and some time ago an 
important world’s record 
was achieved. The 
champion rifleman who 
won this honor was Ser- 
geant Templar, who, in* 
the Governor’s match at Cape Bisley, ran up a total 
of 329 out of a possible 355. The shooting took place 
under King’s prize rules and was in three stages, the 
last being at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards. Besides 
making a good showing in the first stage, the sergeant 
was the winner in the second and final stages, his 
work improving as the distance lengthened. In view 
of such a fine record and others approaching it, it is 
pretty safe to predict that some day, a great inter- 
national shooting contest will beheld on South Afri- 
can soil. 

















SERGEANT TEMPLAR, 
Who made a new world’s sl ting 
record in Sout Africa, 
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HE GOOD news has gone out that Judge ‘* Ben’”’ 
B. Lindsey, of Denver, who has done such noble 
and conspicuous service for young humanity in his 
capacity as judge of the juvenile court in that West- 
ern city, is formulating a plan for helping friendless 
and neglected children throughout the country, deal- 
ing with the delinquents as they should be dealt with, 
and saving others from falling into the delinquent 
class. He will have for this service the backing of 
some wealthy and philanthropic men who have become 
interested in his work in Denver and desire to have it 
extended throughout the United States. That a wide 
field for useful service exists here, and that Judge 
Lindsey is the man of all men best fitted to plan and 
lead it, there will be no question. A writer in a re- 
cent number of the Review of Reviews gives a highly 
interesting sketch of Judge Lindsey and the system 
he follows with the boys brought into his Denver 
court. ‘‘He takes his place among the boys,”’ it is 
said, ‘‘as one of themselves. He talks to them in 
their own language and makes free use of their slang. 
He even fosters in the boys the idea that his own 
tenure of office depends upon their good behavior.’’ 
Commitment, with Judge Lindsey, is always a last re- 
sort. So far, out of the hundreds of boys brought in 
to his court, only eighteen have been sent to the indus- 
trial school at Golden. The method of commitment 
is all Judge Lindsey’s own. He simply gives the boy 
the warrant and tells him to go out to Golden and 
lock himself up. Not one boy has betrayed the judge’s 
trust. It is gratifying to learn that thirty-eight 
cities now have juvenile courts, which does not include 
the one just established at Washington, D. C. No 
city of any size should be without such a tribunal. 
The pity is that there are not enough Judge Lindseys 
to go around. 
HILIP B. STEWART, who was nominated for the 
governorship by the Colorado Republican conven- 
tion, but who de- 
clined the nomina- 
tion on the ground 
of ill health, is said 
to have refused to 
be his party’s 
standard _ bearer 
because of his un- 
willingness to run 
on the same ticket 
with Chief Justice 
Gabbert, a Popu- 
list - Democrat, 
who was re-nomi- 
nated for the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. 
Stewart is a Re- 
publican of the 
Roosevelt type, 
.and, in fact, is a 
close friend of the President, having been his hunting 
companion on more than one occasion. He is not only 
a sportsman, but a naturalist of no mean attainments 
and an excellent amateur photographer, as some of his 
victorial records of his excursions with President 
Roosevelt testify. He comes of good old Vermont 
stock, his father, John W. Stewart, having been Gov- 
2rnor of the State from 1870 to 1872. His grand- 
father on his mother’s side was Horatio Seymour. He 
is a Yale graduate, and in college was noted as an ath- 
lete and captain of the baseball nine. He became a 





PHILIP B. STEWART, 
Who declined to run for Governor of Col- 
orado on the same ticket with a Populist 
Democratic candidate for chief justice. 
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resident of Colorado in 1897. Besides taking a lively 
interest in the public affairs of his adopted State, Mr. 
Stewart is a trustee of Colorado College, at Colorado 
Springs, his home, and has given a good deal of atten- 
tion to the work of that institution. He may often be 
seen taking an active part in the games of the college 
boys. 
ANOTHER international match the announcement of 
which has attracted much attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic is that between Miss Camille Clifford, 
a pretty American actress, and the Hon. Henry Lynd- 
hurst Bruce, eldest son and heir of the second Baron 
Aberdare, of Duffryn, one of the wealthiest Scottish 
peers. The young man, who is twenty-five years of 
age, met Miss Clifford some months ago, and after a 
short courtship obtained her consent to the engage- 
ment, which has only recently been made public, how- 

















MISS CAMILLE CLIFFORD AND HER BRITISH FIANCE. 


The American stage beauty is engaged to the Hon. Henry Lyndhurst 
sruce, heir of Lord Aberdare. 


ever. Much opposition to the match is manifested by 
Mr. Bruce’s family, but up to date the young people 
have not been moved by it. Miss Clifford first gained 
popular recognition on the stage as the New York girl 
in ‘‘ The Song of the Cities,’’ one of the most applaud- 
ed numbers of ‘* The Prince of Pilsen.’’ After the New 
York season she went to London with the company in 
1904, and later appeared in that city in ‘‘ The Catch 
of the Season *’ and ‘‘ The Belle of Mayfair.’’ Among 
the landed possessions which her future husband will 
probably inherit are the 6,000 acres of the family 
estate in Glamorganshire, Scotland. 


HE YOUNGEST veteran of the Civil War is L. D. 
Howe, of Streator, Ill. He was born at Hiram, 

O., August 27th, 1850, and inherited his martial am- 
bition from his father, who had fought in the Mexican 
War and who served again in the war of the Rebel- 
lion. For six weeks in 1861 the youngster beat a 
drum to summon recruits to the old Wigwam in Chica- 
go. Then, on June 5th, when he was barely ten years 
and nine months old, he enlisted at Waukegan, IIl., as 
a musician, in Company I., Fifteenth Regiment, Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry. This was the first regiment 
to leave the State, pledged to three years’ service. 
At that time he was four feet two inches in height. 
He was discharged at Camp Hunter, near Tipton, Mo., 
on October 19th, 1861, “‘by reason’’—to quote the 
official wording-—‘‘of inability to endure fatigue of 
marching and tender years.’’ Not daunted by this 
experience, the boy again enlisted-——-this time as a 
private—(February 12th, 1862) at Paducah, Ky., to 























L. D. HOWE, 


The youngest veteran of the Civil War. (1) Eighteen months after 
is first enlistment ; (e) at the present time. 


serve during the rest of the war. He did so, without 
any furlough, being discharged at Goldsboro, N. C., 
on March 27th, 1865. At this time he was private 
orderly to Adjutant-General Martin, 
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RIGADIER-GENERAL FRED FUNSTON, who 
has been ordered East with a view to the utiliza- 
tion of his services in 
Cuba, is probably better 
fitted to deal with ques- 
tions of guerrilla war- 
fare in the island than 
any other officer of the 
regular army, for he saw 
eighteen months of cam- 
paigning with the insur- 
gents in the last rebel- 
lion against Spain. In- 
deed, it was his experi- 
ence in the bushwhack- 
ing tactics of the Cubans 
that made him so valua- 
ble a man, while only a 
colonel of volunteers, 
and regarded as rather 
a joke for his incorrigi- 
ble tendency to scout- 
ing expeditions in the 
strenuous earlier days of 
our occupation of the _ pricg.-GeN. FUNSTON, U. 8. A., 
Philippines. Nobody — who has been snmmoned east on 
now looks upon the cap- account of his knowledge of 
A Cuban affairs. 
tor of Aguinaldo as a 
joke ; if he had had no 
record for solid administrative ability before the San 
Francisco disaster, his splendid handling of the situa- 
tion in that dreadful crisis would have been sufficient 
to establish him in the esteem of the country, as it did 
in the affection of the thousands who owe their very 
lives to his cool-headed management of the affairs of the 
stricken city while it was under military rule. What- 
ever he may have to do with the Cuban complication, 
the American public is prepared to believe that Gen- 
eral Funston will do it well. 
a 
EPUBLICS ARE proverbially ungrateful, and now 
it seems that, in the treatment of its public serv- 

ants, the monarchical British government must also 
be adjudged guilty of the charge. Professor Ray 
Lankester held until recently the post of director of the 
natural-history department of the British Museum, a 
position of great honor to a scientific man, and carry- 
ing a salary of £1,200 a year. To accept it he re- 
signed, eight years ago, a professorship at Oxford 
which was tenable for life at a salary of £900 and with 
an annual vacation of six months. Relying upon prec- 
edent, he expected, if his health continued good, to 
retain his new directorship until he was seventy (he 
accepted office at the age of fifty). In any case, he 
counted upon a liberal pension if he should be obliged 
to retire before the usual time. He was, therefore, 
shocked to receive, a few months ago, a letter asking 
for his resignation, to take effect next May, with the 
understanding that his pension should not exceed £300 
a year. No reason for the abrupt dismissal was given, 
and the standing committee of the British Museum, 
which is responsible for it, refused later in the sum- 
mer to consent to an increase in the amount of the 
pension, which is ridiculously small, in view of the 
high position which Professor Lankester has held and 
the prospects which he sacrificed to accept it. Heisa 
professor of science with a world-wide reputation, and 
has been a public servant and a teacher and original 
investigator for thirty-five years. He was one of the 
editors of the ‘‘ Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry 
Huxley,’’ and has written a number of learned works 
on zoology, including a ’dissertation upon the okapi. 
Foreign academies of science have honored him, and 
he is president of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Such a slight put upon the 
holder of that dignified office is unexampled in British 
history. 
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HE MORE or less pleasant and profitable occupa- 
tion of posing as models for artists and photog- 

raphers is by no 
means confined to 
grown-up men and 
women. Little 
children of spe- 
cially sweet, hap- 
py, and attractive 
faces are in con- 
siderable demand 
for this service, 
and the most ap- 
proved models of 
this class make 
fancy wages. 
Thus Bery! Morse, 
the lovely littic one 
whose portrait we A child model who earns twenty-five 
give, and w ho dollars for a single 
leads all of her sitting 
class in populari- 
ty, is paid as high as twenty-five dollars for a single 
sitting. She is eight years old. Another great fa 
vorite among the artists is Emily Weyler, an eight- 
year old Spanish girl. One of the very youngest is 
Charlotte David, aged five, a little French maiden, 
who is favored by those whose business it is to provide 
attractive child faces for advertisements. Gretchen 
Vanderhorne, aged six, comes from the land of dikes 
and windmills by the Zuyder Zee, and her income 
equals that of some persons eight times her years en- 
gaged in what are regarded as gainful occupations. 





BERYL MORSE, 
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“ DAREDEVIL JOE” TRACY FINISHING FIRST, IN HIS 90-HORSE-POWER LOCOMOBILE, AMID THE CHEERS OF THE VAST ASSEMBLAGE.— Photograph by N. Lazarnick. 



































LE BLON (SECOND), THE COOL-HEADED FRENCHMAN, PILOTING 
HIS THOMAS FLYER AROUND THE DANGEROUS 
“ HAIRPIN TURN.” —J, G. Phillips. 


THE HAYNES RACER, WITH HARDING DRIVING, NEGOTIATING 
A DIFFICULT CURVE, 
B. G, Phillips. 


CHRISTIE, IN HIS STRIPPED TOURING-CAR, TAKES THE OLD 
WESTBURY TURN AT A PACE OF SEVENTY MILES 
AN HOUR.— B. G. Phillips. 


WINNERS OF THE VANDERBILT-CUP ELIMINATION TRIALS. 


AMERICAN CARS WHICH WILL COMPETE WITH FOREIGN MAKES IN THE GREAT 


Opportunity. 
Ry E. C. R. 


HE CREATION of individual wealth is a matter’of 

opportunity. Sometimes opportunity raps so loud- 

ly at one’s door that the call cannot be mistaken. All 
too often we fail to open. 

A day or two after the Harriman coup that made 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific jump to unattained 
levels, a partyof gentlemen were watching the ‘‘ticker”’ 
in a stock-exchange office as it buzzed away at its song 
of ascending prices. Prices, it seemed, had gone far 
too high for a safe purchase; still, to go “short ’’ 
seemed equally hazardous. Hence, the gentlemen did 
nothing. It’s mighty hard to do nothing in a bull 
market, but the time for safe operation in long 
stocks had passed. A few days before it was different. 
Southern Pacific had been in the seventies and Union 
Pacific had hung around 160, to which level it had as- 
cended by ups and downs from 140 in July and from 
par a year or so ago. There hadn’t been a day since 
the first of the year that these two stocks hadn’t invited 
purchase. Indeed, they were the two stocks supreme 
in both intrinsic and speculative importance, and a few 
days before the dividend announcement of 5 on S. 
P. and 10 on U. P. which made U. P. jump up to 185, 
and since to 195, and S. P. to 90, there wasn’t a man 
of those who then stood gazing at the ticker tape—in- 
deed, there wasn’t aman in Wall Street—but knew, yes, 
knew the Pacifics were the best buys on the list. Still, 
not a man had a share of either, although all are ha- 
bitual traders. Perhaps, however, they lost opportu- 
nity because they were professionals. They knew too 
much, and regarded the dividend talk on the Pacifics 
as too easy. Indeed, it was the vast army of outsiders 
who made money by the Pacific coup. They read the 
signs correctly, and many gained enormous profits. 

It’s so with mining. The novice makes the money on 
the stock end—not always—perhaps, but when intelli- 
gent investigation points a safe investment. There are 
times when a mining stock appears about at the psy- 
chological moment for purchase, and if the enterprise 
is backed by men of good repute in mining and com- 
mercial circles who have a mine of known worth, the 


risk of investing money in the shares of such a com- 
pany is exceedingly small. The chances are much in 
favor of very rich profits. 

The stock of the Mineral Hill Mining and Tunnel 
Company, of Danville, Wash., seems to the writer to 
be in about the same relative position of Union Pacific 
before the jump in price —an exceedingly good “* buy.’”’ 
The enterprise is promoted by men of good repute, 
surely, and in regard to the mine, I have the assur- 
ances of Spokane engineers, that there is no mine 
property in America of greater promise. 

It takes a lot of money to bring a big mining prop- 
erty to its widest productive capacity, and the Mineral 
Hill people are quite willing to discount the future to 
secure your financial assistance. The shares may be 
bought through the F. E. Houghton Co., Old South 
Building, Boston, at a_ price below their intrinsic 
value. The investor’s money stands a good chance to 
double before snow flies, and in Spokane the feeling is 
that dividend payments cannot be far in the future. 
Mineral Hill shares may be made to spell Opportunity. 

e a 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


CONGRESSMAN ROBERT R. HITT, of Illinois, who died at his sum- 
mer home at Narragansett Pier on (September 20th, was the friend 
of Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and Mc- 
Kinley, as well as of many other 
men eminent in Republican politics. 
He was one of the most popular men 
in Congress, his friendships includ- 
ing men of all shades of political 
opinion. He was best known for his 
Services as the head of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, and his consistent 
advocacy of improvement in the dip- 
lomatic and consular service. He 
had been Republican Representative 
of his district continuously since 
1882. 

Rear- Admiral Sir Edward Chi- 
chester, of the British navy, who 
died at Gibraltar on September 17th, 
endeared himself to the American 
people by his bold action in Manila Bay, in 1898, when he warned 
the admiral commanding the German fleet, which seemed likely to 





ROBERT B. HITT. 


AUTOMOBILE RACE OF OCTOBER 6TH. 


attack the American vessels, that in any conflict he should side with 
Admiral Dewey, and as proof of his intentions took up a position be- 
tween Dewey and the Germans. 

Aaron Thomas Bliss, a well-known lumberman and former Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. 

Rev. Dr. Robert J. Nevin, for thirty-seven years rector of the 
American Protestant Church in Rome. 

Rev. Dr. William K. Hall, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of Newburg, N. Y., and prominent in the councils of the church in 
New York State. 

John Torrey Morse, oldest graduate of Harvard and last of the 
class of 1832. 

Carl Daenzer, former editor of the Westliche Post, of St. Louis. 

Gerrit A. Forbes, Supreme Court justice of the Sixth judicial 
district of New York. 

Rev. Dr. Edmund F. Slafter, registrar of the eastern Episcopal 
diocese of Massachusetts. 

Philip F. Kobbe, vice-president and treasurer of the Westing- 
house Electric Manufacturing Company. 

James Le Boutillier, former dry-goods merchant of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. 

Darius Drake, oldest man (104) in Connecticut and son of a Revo- 
lutionary soldier. 

Dr. S. C. G. Pinckney, Atlanta specialigt in nervous diseases. 

T. Edward Hambledon, former blockade runner and Baltimore 
banker. 

George F. Warren, dramatic critic and editorial writer of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

William Marks, formerly of the art staff of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
representing this paper in Venezuela and elsewhere. 

Benjamin D. Hicks, Long Island banker and prominent member 
of the Society of Friends. 

Samuel Bland Arnold, who was a party to a plot to kidnap Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Julius Stockhausen, one of the most famous German singing 
masters. 

* = 


Wali-papers That Suit Chinese. 


HERE IS an increasing demand in the treaty ports 
of China for colored wall-papers, which were 
formerly almost unknown in that country. The papers 
used represent landscapes, marine views, and tapestry 
effects ; manufacturers are advised to send varied and 
detailed catalogues, with numerous samples. Not only 
the foreigners, but the wealthy Chinese who foliow Eu- 
ropean customs, are mentioned as possible purchasers, 
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PANORAMA OF THE GARDEN OF THE GODS, SEEN BY THOUSANDS IN ATTENDANCE ON THE PIKE CENTENNIAL AT COLORADO SPRINGS.—NOTE THE ONSLINE OF A CAMEL ON THE CENTRAL ROCK. 


Thomas L. Collett, Colorado. 

















REFUGEES FROM THE 
TOWN OF SYZRAN, 
WHICH WAS BURNED 

IN THE LATE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY UP- 
RISING N. Olsehan- 

sky, Russia. 





























(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) 
SECRETARY TAFT 
LANDING AT CABAL- 
LERIA WHARF AND RE- 
CEIVED BY THE MAYOR 
AND COUNCIL OF 
HAVANA.— Noe? News 

Service, Cuba. 








WRECK OF A 90-HORSE-POWER VANDERBILT CUP-RACER AT THE WESTBURY (L, 1) HORSESHOE CURVE, 
Spooner & Weils, New York. 





























UNVEILING A CIVIL-WAR MONUMENT ON THE OLD CAMP-GROUND AT , DINNER TO WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN (IN CENTRE AT REAR) AT QUEEN CITY CLUB, CINCINNATI. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT.— Mrs. Ida J. Prentiss, Vermont. J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—CUBA WINS. 


A WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS OF CURRENT INTEREST PICTORIALLY TREATED BY LESLIE’S CORRESPONDENTS. 
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How Decency Suffers 
from Rowdyism. 


ECAUSE OF THE abuse of the 
privileges which he has accorded 

the public on his splendid estate near 
Somerville, N. J., James B. Duke has 
been forced to close it to visitors. Not 
only have the ordinary regulations for 
the care of the grounds been disregard- 
ed, but gangs of young hoodlums have 
destroyed and defaced property. A 
certain part of the American public has 
not been educated to a comprehension 
of the rights of property. When a 
public-spirited citizen seeks to benefit 
the community in which he lives by 
sharing his possessions with its mem 
bers, the liberty granted is construed 
by some as license, the privilege in 
many cases has to be revoked, and the 
many who enjoyed it with appreciation 
of the generosity of the owner are de- 








above the banner crops of 1901. Add- 
ing to this the spring wheat and the 
total output of this cereal is estimated 
at 772,240,000 bushels. As for corn, the 
figures are even more promising, the 
estimate being a crop of 2,713,194,000 
bushels, exceeding by nearly fifty mil- 
lion bushels the greatest yield yet re- 
corded, that of 1899. Now, let some 
one figure out how long the population 
of the globe could subsist on seven 
hundred million bushels of wheat and 
two billion bushels of corn, and how 
many railway cars it would take to 
transport the product, and we shall all 
be happy. 


Russia Needs More 
Than a Navy. 
“THE REPORT which we have, via the 
Pall Mall Gazette, that the Rus- 
sian government has prepared a naval 








prived of it because of the misdeeds 
of the few. We cannot place the blame 
of hoodlumism upon our foreign popu- 
lation, for it is well known that access 
to beautiful estates and to private art collections 
is freely given in Europe and is scarcely ever 
abused. But what wealthy collector in_ this 
country would dream of exposing his house to 
the vandalism of an American crowd? The 
youth of the United States need far more in- 
struction than they now receive in respect for 
property, public and private ; and with those who 
are beyond the age for instruction the strong arm 
of the law should deal, so that the public in gen- 
eral may not suffer from the barbarism of the 
rowdy element that ruins the holidays of decent 
people and curtails the privileges which would 

be accorded to the well-behaved. 

o * 
Prosperity and Ou 

Wonderful Crops. 
UR OLD FRIEND, General Prosperity, is so 
much in evidence just now that the chronic 
calamity howlers and those lugubrious persons 
who are always representing the country as on 
the verge of some terrible economic or political 
crisis will find it specialiy uphill work to convince 
any one of the truth of their opinions and fore- 
casts. We aresure, at least, of having a gener- 
ous supply of the great staples, wheat and corn, 
and some to spare for other people less favored. 
According to the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture the winter wheat crop this year will 
be not less than 493,434,000 bushels, being 65,- 
000,000 ahead of that of last year, and 35,000,000 


SCENE 


THE ESTATE OF JAMES B. DUKE, NEAR SOMERVILLE, N. J., WHICH HAS BEEN CLOSED 


TO THE PUBLIC BECAUSE OF VANDALISM.— Patrey. 
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QUEEN'S ROAD, WEST, ONE OF HONG-KONG’S PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREETS. 


Homer L. Naight. 


programme involving the expenditure 
of $100,000,000 during the next two 
years, provokes several reflections, the 
first being that Russia’s recent unhappy 
experiences, both in Manchuria and at home, 
apparently taught her nothing as to the folly 
and danger of a militarist policy, adding still 
further to the staggering burdens which war 
and preparations for war have already heaped 
upon the poverty-stricken masses of the Russian 
people, an ever-potent cause of discontent, suffer- 
ing, vice, andcrime. It prompts the reflection, 
also, that whatever number of millions Russia 
may spend upon new war-ships, she will fail in 
another conflict as ignominiously as she did in 
the Sea of Japan, unless she also takes measures 
to put behind her guns men of intelligence, skill, 
and experience in the handling of naval-war en- 
ginery ; and, furthermore, men who are imbued 
with a spirit of loyalty and devotion to the 
country they serve. Unless Russia is prepared 
to give her people a just measure of political 
freedom, to provide liberally for public educa- 
tion and other means of progress and enlighten- 
ment, the millions spent upon her navy will be 
worse than wasted. Battle-ships may possibly 
serve some good purpose, but what Russia needs 
far more are school-houses and an industrial 
system established on a basis which will enable 
the working classes to enjoy the fruits of their 
toil free from the merciless exactions of a horde 
of idle, vicious, and worthless dukes and other 
high-born leeches of modern civilization. But 
these blessings of modern civilization can hardly 
be expected while Dumas are elected only to 
carry out the will of the autocracy. 





























VIEW OF THE TERRACED CITY FROM 


Homer L. Nnight. 


THE HARBOR. 


HONG-KONG HARBOR, WITH THE PEAK (THE SUMMER-RESIDENCE DISTRICT) IN THE BACKGROUND. 
Clive DuVal. 



































ENGLISH STEAMER KWANG CHOW, PLYING BETWEEN HONG-KONG, 
MACAO AND CANTON, SUNK BY THE GALE.—Clive Du Vai. 


A WELL-KNOWN WALL STREET FINANCIER AND HIS WIFE IN 


SEDAN CHAIRS ON THE SUMMIT OF THE PEAK.—Clive Du Val. 


MASS OF CHINESE JUNKS AND SAMPANS ALONG THE BUND OB 
WATER-FRONT—OVER A THOUSAND WERE LOST.—Clive DuVal. 


SCENES IN TYPHOON-SWEPT HONG-KONG, WHERE 5,000 PERSONS PERISHED AND A PROPERTY LOSS OF $20,000,000 WAS 


SUSTAINED, MOSTLY IN SHIPPING. 
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GREETED AT MONTEVIDEO BY PRESIDENT ORDONEZ, OF URUGUAY (AT MR. ROOT'S LEFT), 


AND THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 


SECRETARY 


ROOT’S 


CHILDREN OF BUENOS AYRES STREWED FLOWERS IN HIS PATH WHEN HE VISITED 


THE SARMIENTO SCHOOL. 


TRIUMPHAL TOUR OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


HIS ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION IN THE REPUBLICS OF URUGUAY AND ARGENTINA.— Photographs by A. Seratini. 


The Victoria Chief’s Attractive 
Stock Offer. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that the Victoria Chief 
Copper Mining and Smelting Company, of which 
Colonel Robert H. Hopper, 100 Broadway, New York, 
is president, has finally decided to offer for public 
subscription a limited amount of its shares at seventy- 
five cents a share, has been made. 

The wonderful discovery of the enormous and re- 
markably rich copper deposits in New Mexico, on the 
same range as the Bisbee camp, has been referred to 
before in these columns. Miners and mining experts 
who have been prospecting for copper throughout 
Mexico, Arizona, and New Mexico for many years 
are amazed at the fact that they have been going over 
the same ground that now proves to be the richest 
copper-producing section of the West and Southwest. 

This experience is not a new one, however, as it is 
a part of history that the rich Butte camp was at first 
considered of little value until Mr. Daly and his as- 
sociates, after patient research and the most careful 
examination, uncovered its enormous wealth, which 
has made it, up to this time, one of the most profitable 
and marvelously productive, and almost inexhaustible, 
copper-mining camps of the world. 

Miners and experts in mineralogy who have been 
over the ground covered by the Victoria Chief, and 
embracing nearly three miles of well-defined and part- 
ly-worked lodes and veins, are thunderstruck that 
this great deposit, almost a mountain of rich copper 
ore, within only twenty-five miles of an active min- 
ing camp in New Mexico, should have been so long 
overlooked. 

The good fortune of Colonel Hopper in securing 
the absolute control of all the claims in the immediate 
vicinity of the Victoria has made him the envy of 
mining prospectors, who, more than ever, are now 
diligently in search of new mining camps, on account 
of the extraordinary demand for copper and the high 
price at which it is being eagerly sought. 

Colonel Hopper was at first disinclined to organize 
a company for the exploitation of the Victoria Chief, 
but a large number of his friends desired to co-operate 





SECRETARY AND MRS. ROOT AT THE 
BUENOS AYRES RACES. 


THE SECRETARY IS IN THE CENTRE, HAVING AT HIS RIGHT DR. 
FIGUEROA ALCORTA, PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA, AT WHOSE 
RIGHT MRS, ROOT IS SEATED.—A, Serafini. 


in a movement to open the Victoria Chief district on a 
broad basis and develop its wealth as rapidly as pos- 
sible while the present high prices of copper exist. 

So many applications were made for participation 
in the new company that Colonel Hopper finally con- 
cluded to follow the advice of his friends and offer 
some of the shares to public subscription at seventy- 
five cents ashare. Following the rule which he has 
made from the outset, Colonel Hopper sells his stock 
with a distinct understanding in writing to the sub- 
scribers that if they are dissatisfied with their pur- 


chase for any reason they can return the shares 
at any time within six months after they have made 
the purchase and receive their money back with six 
per cent. interest. He does this because it is his de- 
sire to have the purchasers of the stock satisfied as to 
the merits of the property. 

There is every reason to believe that, with the com- 
pletion of the wagon road from the mine to the rail- 
road station on the Atchison Railway, shipments of 
ore can be commenced at once, and that dividends can 
be declared within a very short time. In fact, an 
official announcement of the declaration of the first 
dividend is anticipated within the next three months. 

The richness and the vast extent of this copper de- 
posit can be readily ascertained by any one who visits 
the property, whether he has a technical training as a 
miner or not. The specimens exhibited at Colonel 
Hopper’s office in New York run as high as fifty per 
cent. in pure copper in some instances, and great 
quantities of the ore assay over twenty-five per cent. 

Maps, photographs, and prospectuses may be ob- 
tained on application, and blanks for subscriptions to 
the stock allotment just announced can also be had by 
addressing Colonel Robert H. Hopper, president Vic- 
toria Chief Copper Mining and Smelting Company, 100 
Broadway, New York. 

The announcement accompanies the offer of the 
shares for public subscription that the company re- 
serves the right to reject any subscription for more 
than 7,000 shares, and to withdraw its offer without 
notice. Offers for large blocks of the stock have been 
made by speculative interests, but Colonel Hopper has 
always preferred to deal with the public and to act 
with his own shareholders, and to run his mines on a 
purely business basis, paying dividends when earned, 
and forcing the strictest economies in the management 
and giving the shareholders the fullest information in 
regard to the company’s affairs. 

The board of directors is made up entirely of the 
prominent shareholders, and without dummies or rep- 
resentatives of speculative interests. The reputation 
Colonel Hopper has secured by the course he has 
widely pursued has given him the high standing he 
holds in the mining world. 
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SAILORS OF THE “DENVER” BREAKING CAMP IN THE PLAZA DE ARMAS, HAVANA, TO RETURN TO 
THEIR SHIP—SENATE BUILDING IN THE CENTRAL BACKGROUND—PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 
AT LEFT OF PICTURE.—Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 


HOUSE OF UNITED STATES MINISTER MORGAN AT MARIANAO (A SUBURB OF HAVANA), SCENE 
OF THE CONFER®E NCES BETWEEN SECRETARIES TAFT AND BACON AND THE 
CUBANS.— Photograph, copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, 


AMERICA’S EFFORT AT PEACE-MAKING IN CUBA. 
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GOVERNOR SWANSON, IN AN IMPASSIONED SPEECH, RECALLING MISS CARRIE WARFIELD, DAUGHTER OF THE GOVERNOR, 
THE GLORIOUS PAST OF VIRGINIA, UNFURLING THD COLORS OVER THE BITE OF THE 


MARYLAND BUILDING, 


GOVERNOR WARFIELD, OF MARYLAND, SPEAKING AT THE JOINT 


CEREMONIES, SEPTEMBER 1TH. 


























THE TWO GOVERNORS ON THEIR WAY TO THE GROUNDS—VIRGINIA’S FLAG AT THE LEFT, 


MARYLAND'S AT THE RIGHT. 


GOVERNORS AND CITIZENS OF THE SISTER COMMONWEALTHS INAUGURATE THEIR STATE BUILDINGS.- 


MRS. E. L. SWANSON, WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR, LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE 


VIRGINIA BUILDING. 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION, 


Good Reports from the Well-known erty of the Sierra Consolidated, including Colonel 


Farish, speak in the most glowing terms of the work 


Sierra Con. Mining Co. that is being accomplished, and of the outlook for the 

HE INTEREST in the development of the Sierra future. 
Consolidated and other mines in what is now be- Full particulars as to the mine and the stock allot- 
coming widely known as the famous Hillsboro district ment will be sent on application to the Hon. Warner 


of New Mexico continues una- 
bated, and accounts, no doubt, in 
large part, for the rapid advance 
in the price of the stock, and for 
the increasing demand for it, 
which shows no abatement. 

The merits of this great prop- 
erty—one of the oldest and most 
promising mines in the Hillsboro 
district of New Mexico--were 
clearly indicated, some months 
ago, when the announcement of 
the sale of the bonds, with an 
equal bonus of the stock, was first 
made public by ex-Senator War- 
ner Miller and his friends, who 
are the largest owners of the 
company’s stock. 

The demand for the shares 
has been so active that the limited 
allotments made at par, $1.00, 
and finally at $1.50 per share, 
have been taken so promptly that 
it is doubtful if a further allot- 
ment will be offered to the public 
until after dividend payments 
have begun, and then the stock 
will be still more difficult to ob- 
tain. 

The very fact that many of 
‘he bondholders are desirous of 
surrendering their six per cent. 
bonds in return for an equal 
amount of stock shows the value 
that is placed upon the latter, 
and the expectation that, with 








Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miler. 


High Officials Who Deserve More Pay. 


ONGRESS did well in providing a fund of $25,000 

a year for the traveling expenses of the Presi- 
dent. With the present salary allowance of the chief 
executive, this extra compensation is only just and 
reasonable. President Roosevelt 
has stated that he will not make 
use of it for his personal expense 
in traveling, but this makes no 
difference with the principle es- 
tablished in the fund. With the 
process of salary enlargement 
thus properly started with the 
presidential office, it may be hoped 
that it will extend throughout the 
range of the higher Federal 
offices, including that of the Vice- 
President, Cabinet officers, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, judges, and 
foreign ambassadors. We believe 
it would be in the interests of true 
economy and good government to 
raise the pay of all these officials 
from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. It has been proposed to 
advance the Vice-President’s sal- 
ary from $8,000 to $25,000, the 
Cabinet ministers’ from $8,000 to 
$12,000, and Congressmen’s from 
$5,000 to $7,500. Even with 
these advances, the rate of com- 
pensation would be small com- 
pared with the salary budget of 
some of the pettiest of European 
states. Better pay will not in it- 
self insure better public service, 


ROSH HASHONAH (JEWISH NEW YEAR) CEREMONIES IN AN but it will be a help in that 


ORTHODOX SYNAGOGUE. 


PLACING THE TEN COMMANDMENTS IN THE ARK AT THE OHAB ZEDEK SYNAGOGUE, NEW YORK.—A. E. Dunn. 


the completion of the new mill, handsome returns may Miller, president, or Colonel Robert H. Hopper, vice- 


be anticipated by the shareholders. 


president, Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 


The best mining experts who have seen the prop- 100 Broadway, New York City. 


direction, and the prosperity of 
the country can well afford the 
additional expense. The cost of 
living is much higher now than 
it was when the present scale of pay was fixed in 
the Federal service, and it ought to be raised for 
that reason if for no other. 
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MISS “ BILLIE” IRVINE, OF LARAMIE, THE CHAMPION OF WOMEN ROUGH-RIDERS. SENATOR HANNA’S TOMB IN LAKEVIEW CEMETERY, CLEVELAND, NEARLY COMPLETED. t 
Glenn A. Lovacool, Wyoming. M. C. Woodford, Ohio. i 


























ON THE ROAD TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS—EX-GOVERNOR BLACK’S FAMOUS DAPPLE-GRAYS. 
Photograph by Jasper. 

















(SECOND PRIZE, 33.f ‘‘ LOOKING PLEASANT” FOR THE WHITE 
SQUAW Mrs. Sebree-Smith, Arizona. 


























\THIRD PRIZE, 32.) “CAN YOU TALK 2” IN JAPANESE.— William E. Shields, Japan. (FIRST PRIZE, $5.) A BENCH SHOW—A HOT, BUT HAPPY FAMILY. — B. F. Crawford, Indiana. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
INDIANA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, ARIZONA THE SECOND, AND JAPAN THE THIRD. 
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wt The Early Autumn Thanksgiving of the Chinese 


T IS NOT generally supposed that the Chinese have 
a time set apart for a universal thanksgiving cele- 
bration, as the Christian nations have; but they do 
have their own special day, as well as their special 
way of celebrating it, and they call it the Festival of 
the Moon. One of the quaintest holidays observed in 
New York is this Oriental one, about which few Amer- 
icans know anything. 

As we learn more of this curious people, we are in- 
clined to think that down in the narrow streets of 
Chinatown there is more real poetry than one would 
suspect from the matter-of-fact appearance and actions 
of the inhabitants. The average American, in the 
rush of metropolitan life, forgets all about the moon 
unless there is an eclipse, and even then there are ten 
chances to oné that he knows nothing about it until 
he reads the paper next day. With the Chinese it is 
different. As their fathers did before them, so do 
they, and so will their children —for it takes more than 
a century to eradicate a deeply-rooted belief—pay 
tribute to the sun and the moon and the stars. On the 
fifteenth day of the eighth month in the Chinese calen- 
dar, which, according to the American method of com- 
puting time, was this year about the first week in Sep- 
tember, the Chinese celebrated their annual moon fes- 
tival and thanksgiving. In the country, where the 
good, old-fashioned Yankee farmers still continue to 
plant their peas and beans in the different times of the 
moon, so that they shall grow right, that body at this 
time of year is called the harvest moon ; so it is the 
harvest moon that determines the date of the festival, 
which is much like the Thanksgiving of America and 
England and the Metzelsuppe of the Germans. 

The day preceding and the day following the night 
of the full moon the Chinese set aside for the feasting 
and merry-making. There is no suspension of busi- 
ness, for the celebrating is all done after nightfall. 
The thanksgiving days are considered a good time to 
pay off monetary debts as well as social, for such a 
practice promotes domestic felicity and hastens pros- 
perity. It is not unusual during moon-festival week 
to see a large party of Americans entertained by a 
gayly-garbed Chinese host, to whom one of the party 
at some time has rendered a service or extended a 
courtesy. 

A curious part of such festivities is that host and 
guests repair to the roof of the building most con- 
venient, to inspect the moon and to prophesy from the 
appearance of its face as-to the coming year. On the 
eve of the moon’s full, the men and children, and, 
where the roofs are easy of access, the women, too, 
climb up to enjoy this time-honored custom. The 
prophesies are regulated thus: If the moon is very 
bright and clear and has a sort of glazed appearance, 
it means that the year will be a bad one for the Chinese 
nation. If the moon is soft and shimmery in appear- 
ance, without the glare of a very bright night, it is 
the best omen in the world. This year the Chinese 
were particularly anxious to see what the lunar prophet 
would foretell regarding the outcome of the present 
boycott trouble. Happily for their belief, its appear- 
ance was soft and shimmery, and, therefore, every- 
thing that could be desired. In China the moon at 
this time is supposed to foretell the price of peanut 
oil for the coming year. In this country, where pea- 
nut oil is a secondary consideration, the signs are read 
and applied to any business in which the believer may 
be engaged. 


The thanksgiving has a religious significance, and 
many sacrifices are offered to the various josses and 
tablets. According to the financial status of the fam- 
ily, tables are piled high with foods and wine before 
the gods. Some families have only one table, while 
others have a dozen or more separate josses and a table 
of food for each, the extent of the celebration being 
gauged, as it is with Americans, according to circum- 
stances. But incense is within the reach of all, even 
the poorest, and great sticks of it are lighted, the per- 
fume of which is always pleasing and acceptable to the 
josses. This incense is placed in a censer upon one of 
the tables, and in the street it may be found burning 
near the ground before each door. Many of the more 
devout repair to the joss-houses to offer their thanks- 
giving praises. 

During the three days of the festival there is much 
feasting, and the children are plentifully supplied with 


their favorite confections of salted watermelon seeds 


which have been dried in the sun. The women ex- 
change gifts upon these occasions, as they do during 
their new year’s celebration. 

The families having the largest roofs that can be 
most conveniently reached usually entertain lavishly 
during the moon festival. The entertainment consists 
of a banquet in the regular dining-room, and later of 
refreshments which are carried to the roofs, where 
lanterns are lighted, and cushions, music, and a pro- 
fessional story-teller, to relate some of the many leg- 
ends for which the moon is responsible, make the 
time pass quickly and pleasantly. For a reason which 
could not be intelligently explained by any Chinese 
authority questioned upon the subject, bananas are 
eaten more during the moon feasts than any other 
fruit, and sometimes whole bunches of them are car- 
ried to the housetops. 

The little Ah Sins and Lee Gets are all arrayed in 
their best bibs and tuckers—for the children of China- 
town are not relegated to the nurseries, but are .al- 





Just Once in a While. 


UST once in a while if we’d think to convey 
To those who walk with us life’s devious way, 
* In glances or words, half the joys that abide 
In our hearts because loved ones are close by our side; 
If we’d think but to garb in words’ tenderest dress 
A phrase that were sweet as a mother’s caress, 
Care’s road would be shortened by many a mile ; 
If we’d think to be thankful just once in a while. 


UST once in a while if we’d lay down our load 
Of worry and work by the side of the road, 

And a bit of the love that we’re feeling expend 
On sister or brother, on parent or friend, 
In words that would tell them their nearness makes light 
The path which alone we would grope through the night; 
How oft we’d be blessed with an answering smile, 
If we'd think to be thoughtful just once in a while. 


UST once in a while if a hand were but pressed, 

A shoulder but patted, a word but addressed 
That would thankfulness speak to the ones by our side, 
Would not joy spur the feet to a magical stride 
As they wended their way down life’s main-traveled road? 
Would not griefs slip away and thus lighten the load? 
For ourselves and for others we’d shorten each mile, 
If we'd think to be thankful just once in a while. 

Roy FARRELL GREENE. 


lowed to take an active part in all holiday celebra- 
tions. Most Chinese are musical to some extent, and 
during the holidays the sound of the moon harp, which 
is much like a zither, floats out from every tiny home. 

For weeks preceding the moon festival the moon- 
cake bakers are obliged to put on an extra force of 
workers to fill the orders. Everybody eats moon- 
cakes during the festival, and packages of them are 
exchanged between friends, and are sent away. 
These cakes, which are round and look for all the world 
like little chicken-pies, are of different varieties, some 
salt and some sweet. Those most curious to the 
American palate are made with a paste of brown beans 
which have been boiled, mashed, and sweetened, and 
are seasoned with melon seeds, fruits of different kinds, 
lychee nuts and spices, and altogether are about as 
deadly as anything that can be imagined in the pastry 
line. The pastry part is made from peanut oil and 
rice flour. The cakes are stamped top and bot- 
tom with a pretty design, and when they come from 
the oven they are most decorative and appetizing in 
their dainty brown. Others, patterned after a rose 
in both shape and color, of delicate pink and white, are 
made with pieces of fat meat and fruits. The cakes 
which are exchanged are wrapped in several folds of 
red Chinese “‘luck-paper,’’ and are arranged in pack- 
ages of five. If sent to avery intimate friend a paper 
containing some original verse is sent with them. All 
Chinese women are educated to write poétry, and 
whether they have a talent for it or not they manage 
to compose a suitable jingle which has a personal 
flavor and is, therefore, a compliment to the recipient. 
During the holiday week a play especially befitting 
the occasion is produced at the Chinese opera house, 
and parties of women and children are in evidence 
every night during the three days. This year, two of 
the leading actors of the former Jackson Street 
Theatre, of San Francisco, were engaged by the New 
York managers, and were a great attraction to the 
Chinese of the East for the San Franciscans are the 
Mansfields and the Bernhardts of the Chinese stage. 
The necromancers, too, are busy during the moon- 
feast days, for the Chinese like to have it worked 
out from the planets what the next harvest will be. 
These fortune-tellers—that is, the educated and 
scientific ones—are the one feature of the Chinese 
quarter which cannot be looked at or interviewed for 
money by the visiting tourist. As a rule, they prophesy 
only for the Chinese. An inquisitive New Yorker once 
asked a young Chinaman if he could direct him to a 
fortune-teller. The reply came in the negative, and 
the Chinaman was not even sure that there were any 
fortune-tellers here in the East, although he had seen 
some in San Francisco. As it proved, the young man 
in question was one of the leading prophets of the 
quarter, and was celebrated among the native element. 

Unlike the new year’s celebration, that of thanks- 
giving does not put a ban on the favorite Chinese 
method of recreation, gambling ; so, during the moon 
festival, games of every description are played, espe- 
cially the finger game, called Pi Gow. 

The mayor of Chinatown, who is adviser, father 
confessor, and financial guardian of many Chinese, and 
who is elected each year, puts on his best clothes and 
receives during the days of the thanksgiving. He 
speaks no English—a cause for regret, for it is said that 
he is not only an eminent scholar, but a man of un- 
usual worth as a philanthropist. 





What Sensationalism Costs. 


HOSE WHO have thought lightly of the damage in- 
flicted upon the packing and cattle-raising indus- 
tries by sensational writers and sensational methods 
of so-called reform may be sobered by the official 
statement that the beef exports of the country for the 
seven months ending with July, 1906, were between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000 less than in the same period 
of last year. At the same time reports are coming in 
from abroad of the destruction of our foreign trade in 
all kinds of canned-goods products. The following ad- 
vertisement from a Shanghai paper is eloquent of the 
situation in the far East. 

*“ NoticE—The public are hereby notified that the under-mentioned 
stores will not sell henceforth any more Chicago canned meats. 
Their remaining stock will be advertised in a few days for public 
auction.”” [Here follows a list of stores.] ‘‘The above-named 
stores beg to announce also that they have just received a fresh con- 
signment of selected Westphalian and Yorkshire hams. A trial is 
solicited.”’ 


An officer of H. M. battle-ship Cressy, which has 
been engaged in the manceuvres off the coast of 
Spain, reports that just before sailing from Spithead, 
the admiral commanding ordered all the ships of the 
fleet to return to the stores all American canned 
meats, which were replaced by supplies of colonial 
preserved meats. From all parts of the world come 
letters of foreign agents advising the packing-houses 
of a falling off of trade. ‘‘It seems impossible,”’’ 
says one foreign manager, ‘‘to do any business, not 
only in Great Britain, but in any of the British col- 
onies. ’’ 

As was expected, Germany is making the most of 
the recent attack on the American packing-house in- 
dustry. Its new regulations are cunningly devised to 
keep out all American ‘‘beef cuts.’’ One of these 
regulations requires that the lymphatic glands of the 
animal from which any particular importation of beef 
is made must accompany the importation. The agent 


of an American packing firm in Germany says that 


this regulation will result in the practical exclusion of 
**beef cuts,’’ as it will be impossible to leave the 
glands on without spoiling other cuts not intended for 
German export. It is also notable that the agrarian 
organs of Germany serve notice that the new regula- 
tions are satisfactory, as far as they go, but that the 
farming interests of Germany will never be satisfied 
until American meats are driven out of that market. 
The German farmer wants the home market all to 
himself. It will be many years before the great pack- 
ing industry of the United States, and all its varied 
canned-goods industries of fruits, vegetables, fish, 
etc., will recover from the wicked blow that was in- 
flicted by the altogether unnecessary and, in many in- 
stances, utterly unjustifiable denunciation of Chicago’s 
packing-house products. 

Now that the tumult and the shouting are over, let 
us ask ourselves, Could we not have had a house- 
cleaning without advertising it to all the world, to the 
detriment of the trade of the innocent as well as of 
the guilty ? 

* * 


Better Outlook for New York’s Negroes. 


; VERY BROAD-MINDED citizen will hope for the 

success of the movement recently started to im- 
prove the industrial condition of the negroes in New 
York City. Of the great need of such a work there 
can be no question. As in the matter of housing, so 
in industrial opportunity, the conditions confronting the 
colored population of our Northern cities have been ex- 
ceedingly hard. The tendency in both these directions 
has been to class all negroes together, the intelligent 
and the ignorant, the good and the bad, the thrifty 
and provident and the lazy and shiftless. All have 
had to live in the same quarters and follow the same 
general pursuits. The more ambitious, progressive, 
and competent members of the race have found no 
avenues of employment open to them other than the 
lowest and most menial. The promoters of this move- 
ment, who include some of New York’s most eminent 


citizens, propose to get at the facts and so set forth 
the condition as it is, and then to enlist public opinion 
and the co-operation of the colored people themselves 
in ways that will develop opportunities where they are 
now denied through opposition or indifference, or lack 
of information. A more practical service for the bene- 
fit of the colored people could hardly have been devised. 


The Bill-board Nuisance. 


‘THERE IS no truce in the warfare against disfigur- 

ing bill-board advertising waged by the reputable 
daily, weekly, and magazine press throughout the coun- 
try. Commenting upon the recent action of the Du- 
luth city council in ordering the drafting of an ordi- 
nance to prohibit bill-board advertising, as well as the 
use of obnoxious signs on the cliffs near the city, the 
New York Herald says : ‘* This laudable work is being 
pushed in many Western cities with a vigor and intel- 
ligence that might be imitated with profit by the peo- 
ple of this metropolis.’’ Duluth, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago, and Buffalo are among the cities in which an 
active campaign against this abuse is being prosecuted. 
New York should follow suit, and begin by tearing 
down the flaring posters which, in violation of law, 
disfigure the subway. 

2 a 


Brainy Men 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IT supplies just the material that is most wasted 
by brain-work and nervous exertion—the Phosphates. 
+ e 


Infant and Adult. 


For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the 
adult, milk is essential ; and to be wholesome must be 
pure. Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 
Brand Evaporated-Cream have no equals for purity, 
flavor, and richness. 
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A WEALTHY CANTON MERCHANT AND HIS GUESTS CELEBRATING THE AMERICANIZED NEW YORK CHINESE FEASTING IN AN ELABORATE 
MOON FEAST IN HIS GARDEN. PRIVATE BANQUETING-ROOM, . 
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A COURTLY ORIENTAL SCHOLAR ENTERTAINS 
AN AMERICAN GUEST WITH 
MANDARIN TEA. 


CHINESE ACTORS RUMMAGING IN THE WARD- 
ROBE-ROOM FOR COSTUMES FOR THE 
THANKSGIVING PLAY. 
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IN THEIR FESTAL GARMENTS, READY TO CONSULT A FORTUNE-TELLER AND HIS TWO ASSISTANTS WRITING FORECASTS OF THE AMERICAN GIRL-WIFE AND HER CHINESE BABY 
THE ORACLE IN THE MOON. : MOON’S INFLUENCE UPON BUSINESS. IN THEIR ROBES OF CEREMONY. 


WITH THE CELESTIALS IN THEIR THANKSGIVING MERRY-MAKING. 


THE QUAINT MOON FESTIVAL AS IT IS OBSERVED BY THE INHABITANTS OF NEW YORK’S CHINATOWN, 
Photographs by Harriet Quimby. See opposite page. 
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WELL-TRAINED SECOND BATTALION OF THE THIRD REGIMENT, MISSOURI NATIONAL GUARD, IN MARCHING ORDER, MAJOR RANN COMMANDING 











BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF FORT RILEY, SHOWING THE NEW MILITARY BUILDINGS. 
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VETERANS OF TROOP C, OF THE ELEVENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY, CROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE. 


MILITIA AND REGULARS UNDER ARMS AT FORT RILEY, KANSAS. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERS OF THE SOUTHWEST PLAYING THE WAR GAME WITH UNCLE SAM’S PROFESSIONAL FI RS. 
Photographs by J. J. Pennell. 
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BRISTLING SEVEN-INCH GUNS OF THE GIANT BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ LOUISIANA "—BATTLE-SHIPS “‘ PENNSYLVANIA” AND “ MARYLAND” SEEN AT THE LEFT. 























HER FORMIDABLE FORWARD BATTERY IN THE BACKGROUND. 


OFFI ) MEN OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “ VIRGINIA,” ASSEMBLED ON DECK 


UNITED TES WAR-SHIPS DETAILED FOR SERVICE IN CUBAN WATERS. 
ts, AND MEN CHARGED WITH UPHOLDING AMERICAN INTERESTS IN THE SISTER ISLAND. 


Photographs by Enrique Muller. 
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Why Governmental Ownership of Railroads Is Not To Be Thought Of 


HAVE been asked by your journal to state within a 
brief compass my present views or impressions in 
reference to government ownership of railroads. Of 
course it would take an 
extended article to even 
discuss the salient points 
of this subject, and I 
must therefore compress 
within a very short space 
the leading features of 
the proposition as it now 
presents itself. 

I do not regard this asa 
political question at all. 
There are a number of 
leading men in the polit- 
ical arena, including Mr. 

3ryan, who believe that 
this is one of the great 
questions of the future. 
Quite a number of pub- 
licists and political econ- 
omists coincide in this 





ISIDOR RAYNER, view. We cannot, of 
United States Senator from Mary- Course, ascertain with 
land; a conspicuous Democrat, an ¢ wee -arts 
eloquent speaker and caretul writer, any degree of certainty 


and aman with a fine judicial mind, what economical prob- 
Ss lems may arise in the dis- 

tant future, but my own 
judgment is that, however much this matter may be dis- 
cussed and written about, it will not become a practical 
question within the life of the present generation, and I 
inight add, in passing, that I have not the siightest fear 
or anxiety that it will ever become one of the cardinal 
principles of Democracy. This is my conviction, and I 
give expression to it with great deference to the views 
of the eminent gentleman who has brought this issue 
lately into such great prominence. He has been very 
careful, in several addresses delivered since his first 
declaration upon the subject, to emphasize the proposi- 
tion that he does not propose to force his views upon his 
party, and I am quite sure that whenever the next 
Democratic convention meets, however strong the in- 
fluence of Mr. Bryan may be in directing its policy 
and moulding its platform, it will by an overwhelming 
sentiment decline, for reasons too numerous to men- 
tion, to plant the party upon this issue. 

At the last session of the Senate I took, with nearly 
every other Democratic Senator, an unequivocal posi- 
tion in favor of governmental regulation of railroads. 
For months a band of determined men with united pur- 
pose fought for the measure now known as the amended 
Railroad Interstate Commerce Act, with all the zeal 
and ability they could command, and had it not been 
for the intrusion of the President at the final stage of 
this proceeding, we would to-day have upon the statute- 
book an act almost perfect in its proportions ; as it is, 
it is a wonderful piece of legislation in view of the 
great opposition it encountered, and when it goes into 
full operation the people of this country will derive in- 
calculable benefit from its passage. It therefore be- 
hooves us not to agitate now the subject of govern- 
mental ownership in place of governmental control, 
and plunge the country into a discussion that at the 
present moment is unreasonable and fantastic. 

While I believe that a great many of the men at 
the head of and in control of our trunk-line systems 
are utterly indifferent to the rights of the people, and 
in a number of instances unscrupulous, I would not be, 
willing, in a convention or in any place else, to vote for 
the abolition of the system of private ownership in 
this country, and consent to making it a governmental 


By Senator Isidor Rayner 


function. The railroads should be watched by Con- 
gress with increasing vigilance, because a number of 
our railroad officers and magnates have assumed a hos- 
tile position toward the people and the shippers and 
patrons on their roads, and have treated them with 
such an arrogant spirit of contempt, that they must be 
made to feel at all times that the strong arm of the 
law-making power will drive them to terms, and that 
the judiciary are prepared to scourge them into obedi- 
ence if they decline to recognize the fact that they are 
the servants and not the masters of the people. 

My objection to the proposition of governmental 
ownership is that it is visionary and impractical. The 
government would be compelled either to purchase all 
the trunk-line railroads of the United States or con- 
struct systems of its own. The mere statement of 
such a project or design sufficiently refutes the possi- 
bility of its attainment. If there were no railroads in 
this country, and it was an open question whether the 
government or individuals should construct them, then 
we might enter upon the inquiry with a little more in- 
terest and enthusiasm. If this were the case, the 
first information that we would elicit would be in con- 
nection with the experience of other countries that 
have put the system into practice. After a somewhat 
extended study of the various publications and official re- 
ports that have been made upon government ownership 
in continental Europe, I have concluded that with a sin- 
gle exception, and that is in reference to the lesser num- 
ber of accidents that occur on the railways when under 
governmental supervision, they have in every respect 
been a failure and inferior to the system of private 
ownership. 

It has been asserted to the contrary in two valuable 
dissertations lately issued upon the railway systems of 
Germany that have been sent for by the congressional 
librarian, and can now be found in the Library of 
Congress. These reports are written from the Ger- 
man standpoint, but it is safe to say that the student 
of economics who will make an impartial and pains- 
taking investigation will find that inGermany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Australia, and other places where 
the railroads are owned by the government, as a rule 
the following results have obtained : 

First—The questions of trade rivalry and competi- 
tion have been transferred from the field of business 
to the field of politics. 

Second ~ Commerce has been retarded and impeded, 
and the resources of soil and climate have been unde- 
veloped. 

Third—Inequality and discrimination against locali- 
ties have progressed to such an extent that Germany, 
Russia, and Austria to-day are dependent upon their 
canals and waterways, and the railroads have become 
mere adjuncts thereto. 

Fourth—Their systems are vastly inferior to ours, 
both in point of convenience and facility, and upon a 
true comparison their rates are much higher for a 
service which cannot compare with ours in dispatch 
and efficiency. 

Besides these objections, in order to show that the 
scheme would not be feasible with us, it is sufficient to 
state that we have over two hundred thousand miles of 
steam railways now in the United States representing a 
bonded indebtedness and capital stock of about thirteen 
thousand million dollars, and it is not within the range 
of human possibility that the government could con- 
fiscate, condemn, purchase, or absorb these systems. 

There is another phase of the question that pre- 
sents itself as an insurmountable objection to those 
who have given the matter the slightest examination, 


and that is, that it would require an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to enable the govern- 
ment to carry on the railroad business.. Let me be 
perfectly understood upon this branch of the discus- 
sion. Under section eight of article one of the Con- 
stitution, Congress has power to establish post-roads, 
to regulate commerce, and to provide for the common 
defense. Under these provisions, Congress could prob- 
ably provide for the construction and operation of a 
governmental railway for the purpose of carrying the 
mail and for the purpose of military defense, but I 
know of no decision, either under the clause “‘ to regu- 
late commerce,’’ or under the other provisions alluded 
to, that confers upon the government the power to 
construct railroads through the States and carry pas- 
sengers and freight for hire. In one of the latest de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court upon the interstate com- 
merce act, the judge in delivering the opinion raised 
the question whether Congress has the constitutional 
power to fix rates or authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to do so. This point was fully dis- 
cussed at the last session of Congress, and if the case 
should come before the Supreme Court, my own judg- 
ment is that it will hold that Congress possesses the 
power, but this is quite aside from the proposition that 
we are now discussing of the right of the government, 
not to assume controi and Federal regulation of our 
railway systems, but to undertake the absolute owner- 
ship and operation thereof. 

My own conclusions, therefore, are that the discus- 
sion in this country of governmental ownership of rail- 
roads is academic, that it is a theoretical problem, and 
that a great deal of unnecessary uneasiness has been 
caused by Mr. Bryan’s advocacy of it. I have not the 
slightest idea that the proposition will be embodied in 
a Democratic national platform. If the present rate 
bill is not sufficient to curb and restrain the railroads 
in their schemes of aggrandizement, and in the oppress- 
ive tactics that they adopt when they come in contact 
with the just demands of the public who are dependent 
upon them, then Congress will in the future fortify 
the enactment to such an extent that the railroads and 
their officers wiil be made to understand that, while 
their ownership is private, their obligations are public, 
and if they violate the law they do so at their peril. 
I would make the penalties of the law so heavy and 
the punishment so speedy and severe that those who 
control the railroads will no longer dare to challenge 
and defy the mandates of the law. This is govern- 
mental control, and I apprehend it is as far as the 
Democratic party will go. 

Mr. Bryan has now prociaimed that the issue of the 
‘‘unlimited coinage of silver’’ has been relegated to 
the past, because the increasing production of gold has 
satisfied the demand of the country, and I believe, when 
he enters more deeply into this question of “railroad 
ownership,’” he will come to the conclusion that it 
must also recede from public view, as the increasing 
advantages of the present railroad rate bill make 
themselves manifest to the country and satisfy the 
demands of the people. Strict governmental regula- 
tion of the railroads is a democratic doctrine that has 
now become an integral part of our institutions. Gov- 
ernmental proprietorship of the railroads of the United 
States, however, is not democratic, it is not constitu- 
tional, it is beyond the scope and framework of our 
government, it is utterly impossible of accomplish- 
ment, and I believe that long before the national con- 
vention meets the whole subject will dissolve like the 
fabric of a vision under the penetrating rays of the in- 
telligent investigation and analysis that it will en- 
counter. 





Uncovering a Cesspool of Scandal. 


T WILL NOT be many weeks, according to the an- 
nounced plan, before a murder trial will begin in 
New York which, if conducted according to the usual 
American methods and with the usual assistance of the 
yellow press, will throw all other criminal trials of re- 
cent years into the shade in the amount of salacious, 
disgusting, and nauseous stuff which will be spewed 
out upon a long-suffering country. In the history of 
this nauseous case, and the probable lines of evidence 
to be offered by both sides thus far made public, we 
have had something more than an inkling of the odious 
mess which will issue forth when the spigots are 
fairly turned on, the able counsel have got down to 
business, and all the actresses, chorus girls, and men- 
about-town are given an opportunity to tell on the wit- 
ness-stand all they know about the Tenderloin life and 
character of the principals in the case. 

That the evidence to be offered in the forthcoming 
trial of a millionaire murderer in New York will be 
largely concerned with the doings of the human pig- 
sty seems inevitable from the very circumstances of 
the case, since it was in this realm of vice and de- 
bauchery that the man to be tried seems to have 
lived, moved, and had his being for years past. It is 
here that the motive for the crime must be sought 
and the accessories to it, if any, must be found. All 
this being true, every right- and clean-minded person 
in the country, and especially every guardian of 
youth, may well shudder at the prospect of the filth 
which will be served up in this case, exaggerated, em- 
bellished, and expanded, as it is certain to be, by the 
sensational press. Of the positive evil which a trial 


of this character will bring upon the country at large 
there can be no question. So much poisonous effluvia 
cannot be set free in the atmosphere without an in- 
jurious, if not a deadly, effect upon the moral health 
of the community. 

No reason has yet appeared why this affair should 
be made a cause célebre. The essential facts are few 
and simple, and they are already before the public. 
There is no mystery about them, no remarkable com- 
plications, nothing of special and genuine interest to 
any student of human society. The story to be told at 
the trial can be nothing more nor less than the story 
of the sordid, unclean, and bestial lives of one or more 
persons. Nothing but the wealth and former social 
prominence of the persons involved could invest the 
case with an interest above that attaching to the 
tragedies which commonly mark the careers of lewd 
and vicious men and women. It would be a vast gain 
to public morals if this trial could be held behind doors 
so tightly sealed that no odor of it could escape to the 
public. But that, of course, is too much to ask or to 
expect. We are justified, however, it seems to us, in 
appealing first to the court where the case will be tried 
to exercise its authority to the utmost practicable ex- 
tent in expediting the proceedings and in shutting out 
as much as possible of the salacious details of testi- 
mony. 

More latitude is often permitted than is strictly 
necessary to witnesses and examining counsel in scan- 
dal cases. The lawyers on both sides can do much, if 
they will, to prevent such a trial from becoming a 
long-drawn and spectacular affair and a moral pesti- 
lence to the community. It may be fairly presumed 


that the opposing counsel will not only be composed of 


some of the foremost legal talent of the country, but 
they will be men who are accounted as high-minded 
and honorable gentlemen. After allowing for all the 
exigencies which may arise, and all that a skilled and 


‘vigorous presentation of the opposing sides may rea- 


sonably demand, these men may surely give some heed 
to such moral considerations as we have been discuss- 
ing and do their part toward saving the country from 
a flood of putridity. It is difficult, indeed, to see how 
the counsel, whose professional duty it will be to tap 
the cesspools connected with this case, can escape a 
share of the responsibility as to the time and the volume 
in which the streams issuing forth will be allowed to run. 

The reputable newspapers of the country can help to 
circumscribe the evil, inevitable as much of it will be, 
by omitting details and keeping the ‘‘story’’ of the 
trial as far as possible within the bounds of decency. 
There are many newspapers in the country to-day, we 
are sorry to believe, to which such an appeal would be 
useless. These are doubtless looking forward to this 
trial as their ‘‘ meat,’’ and will be on hand early with 
a full force of reporters and photographers, that the 
stuff may be served up daily to the uttermost limit of 
types and pictures. From this affliction nothing, alas! 
can spare us. But to the trial court, to the counsel 
in the case, and to the respectable and self-respecting 
press, we may reasonably look for such action as will - 
minimize to some appreciable extent the flow of rot- 
tenness with which this coming trial threatens the 
land. 


For a run-down system take the Tonic Abbott’s 
Angostura Bitters. At druggists’ and grocers’. 
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READY TO SEND THE DISHES TO THE MESS-HALL. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY CADETS AT DINNER. 























WAITERS DRAWING STERILIZED MILK FOR THE MESS-TABLE. 


THE ICE-CREAM 






































WAITER PASSING THROUGH THE AUTOMATIC SERVICE DOORS. 


HOW OUR FUTURE GENERALS ARE FED AT WEST 
THE KITCHEN OF THE CADETS’ 


Electric Kitchen Service at West Point. 


S ONE STANDS on the beautiful parade-grounds 
at West Point and views with pleasure and pride 
the splendid specimens of physical manhood marching 
and counter-marching with wonderful regularity and 
precision, it would be no violent transition of thought 
to inquire into the methods by which the strength and 
health of the future flower of the United States army 
are sustained. 

At the very foundation of the course of training, 
which should result in fine physical condition, is the 
kind of food which is eaten and the mode of its prep- 
aration. The commissary department is, therefore, 
an important factor in the welfare of the West Point 
cadet. This branch of work is under the direct charge 
of Captain Thomas Franklin, in whose company it was 
my pleasure to inspect what in the language of the 
civilian would be known as the kitchen attached to the 
cadet mess. Dinner was in course of preparation, and 
three-fourths of the work was being done by electric- 
ity. The white-capped chef and his assistants were 
moving noiselessly about the scrupulously clean kitchen, 
while waiters were arranging the dishes on the tables 
in the big dining-room, where 450 cadets were soon to 
take their mid-day meal. 

The first thing which attracts one’s attention is the 
electric potato peeler—a tub-like machine with revolv- 
ing knives. A bushel of potatoes is thrown in at a time, 
a button is pressed, and in the space of five minutes 
the tubers fall into another tub, neatly peeled. As four 
or five barrels of potatoes are used every day, the 
labor-saving of the apparatus will be readily under- 
stood. This machine especially interested Prince 


THE ELECTRIC POTATO-PEELER. 


Fushmi during his inspection of the military academy, 
and several bushels of potatoes were pared for his 
amusement. One hundred and fifteen loaves of bread 
are baked every twenty-four hours, and nearly one 
thousand rolls, with occasionally fifty spice-cakes. 
Pies are used once a week, and one hundred and twenty- 
five are baked. 

There is an electric bread-mixing machine with 
funnels through which the flour, water, and yeast may 
flow according to the wish of the baker. The loaves 
are also cut and rolled by machinery, the whole baking 
being done without a hand touching the bread until it 
comes from the oven and is placed on the cooling- 
racks. An electric dough-divider is used for cutting 
rolls. The dough is thrown on an iron plate, anda 
cutter drops, separating it into pieces of the size re- 
quired for each roll. These are quickly transferred to 
a pan and are set to rise. 

The eggs used in cooking are beaten by electricity, 
and the silver used in the dining-room is polished with 
a brush run by the same motive power. Dishes are 
washed by piacing them in a wire rack and touching a 
lever which causes the rack to sink into scalding water, 
where the dishes are cleansed. Another lever lifts 
them, and they are turned out on trays to dry. 

Ice is made in the basement, and comes from the 
freezers in fifty-pound cakes. The sterilizing-machine 
is an electric apparatus, and with its aid one hundred 
and eighty gallons of milk are sterilized every morn- 
ing. The milk is poured into a large can and heated 
to 180 degrees, which kills the bacteria, and in less 
than three-fourths of a minute it is cooled to thirty- 
eight degrees. This is done by the circulation around 
the cans of a brine made of calcium chloride. Ice- 


BAKERS PLACING THE BREAD ON THE COOLING-RACK. 


POINT. 


MESS AND SOME OF ITS UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES.— Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


cream is frozen by a like process, and is usually the 
Sunday dessert. The ice used for the tables is broken 
up in a few minutes by the electric chopper. Thirty 
gallons of soup are consumed each day ; also four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of beef, and the menu varies 
with the season, a specially elaborate dinner being 
prepared on holidays. 

The greasy water and soup skimmings are poured 
into a tank under the pavement in the rear of the 
kitchen. After a time, the grease floats on the top 
and is skimmed off and sold for soap-fat. ‘* You see,’’ 
said Captain Franklin, ‘‘ nothing really goes to waste, 
as this grease, together with the offal of the meat, 
brings us one hundred dollars a year and keeps our 
sewers free.’”’ 

Perhaps the oddest thing in the whole kitchen is the 
automatically-opened doors leading to the mess-hall, 
which swing wide when any one steps on the platform 
in front of them. The doors remain open until the 
person, usually a waiter bearing a tray, has passed 
through. The Chinese commissioners, when they vis- 
ited West Point, were greatly amused by this contriv- 
ance, and Tuan Fang walked through the doors again 
and again, clapping his hands with glee. 

The care of the linen is also an item, as forty-six 
tables are supplied with clean cloths and napkins each 
day. This linen is made especially for the academy, 
and the crest is woven in the centre. A gentle-faced 
woman has charge of this special department, and a 
sewing-machine run by electricity is at her command. 

The whole kitchen machinery is symbolic of the 
discipline of the army, moving with the same regular- 
ity and precison, performing its work at the proper 
time and in the proper manner. 
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A Woman’s Exciting Ride in a Racing Motor-car 


ATS off to the driver of a racing-car! He is a 
braver man than the majority of us credit him 
with being. It is one thing to be a looker-on and to 
gasp as the bulk of vitalized steel and iron flashes by 
so quickly that you cannot even distinguish the face of 
the driver, and it is likewise simple to be the melo- 
dramatic heroine of an occasion and to ride in a car 
that is flying along at eighty or ninety miles an hour, 
almost a third faster than the fastest express train ; 
but to take the wheel of this whirring demon of iron 
and explosives and fire, endowed with a strength of 
one hundred and twenty horse-power, and to steer it 
up and down grade and around corners over a rough 
course, and finally slow down to safety again, is an- 
other matter a matter which requires qualities quite 
apart from the recklessness with which the driver of a 
racer is generally credited. 

Recklessness has never yet won a race, although it 
has smashed countless machines and killed drivers by 
the score. It is a combination of courage, caution, 
and good judgment with a dash of fearlessness that 
manufacturers are looking for to drive their cars over 
a course to the winning post. The progressive march 
of the automobile impresses us when we look up the 
records and find that it was only a sixty-horse-power 
car, with a capacity of but eighty to eighty-five miles 
an hour, which was driven by Fournier, when in 1901 
he won the great race over the course between Paris 
and Berlin. In this year of 1906 the majority of late- 
model touring-cars designed for pleasure alone are 
equipped with engines of fifty horse-power, and they 
are capable of making sixty or seventy miles an hour, 
while the racers of to-day run up to one hundred and 
twenty horse-power, and come near to doubling that 
pace. 

Just now the eyes of the motoring world, both in 
this country and abroad, are focused on the Vanderbilt 
course on Long Island, over which one of the greatest 
races ever run in America will take place on the sixth 
of October. The course has undergone treatment, in- 
cluding a coating of crude oil which was sprinkled in 
a straight path down the centre, and which gradually 
spread and laid the dust and packed the loose dirt into 
a comparatively hard surface. One by one the vari- 
ous machines which will compete have appeared on 
the scene, and each is installed in its own plant with a 
‘crew of mechanicians and chauffeurs, and also the 
chosen drivers, who are the leading men of the hour in 
more senses of the word than one. Even the man 
who manufactures the machine, and who is helping to 
finance the race, takes a back seat for the time being, 
and kotows to the driver who will do everything toward 
maintaining the established make of an old company, 
or will compel the world to accept the products of a 
new one. The fact that a firm generally bestows any- 
where from five to ten thousand dollars upon the 
driver who wins the race proves the worth to the 
company of his effort to win. Fournier received 
from his firm $10,000 for winning the James Gordon 
Bennett race. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. A. E. Schaaf, mana- 
ger of the company that build the Pope-Toledo car, 
a crew of mechanicians, and, last, but not least, a 
driver who thought twice before he gave his consent, 
the writer was permitted not only to approach and pat 
one of the closely guarded iron flyers of 120 horse- 
power which will compete in the race, but she was 
also allowed actually to sit in it, and to hang on for 
dear life while Herbert Lytle, its driver, put it through 
its paces. 

To Mr. Schaaf, as manager of the Pope Motor-car 
Company in Toledo, is due the credit of producing a 
ear which has won fame in competition in the Vander- 
bilt Trial and Elimination races just passed. This 
achievement is the result of his extended trip and 
study abroad last year in the science of automobile 
building. 

How and where the huge machines take their 
exercise and limber up, as it were, before a race, 
is a matter of interest to all motorists. Probably the 
farmers in and about Mineola and along the turnpike 
could tell an eloquent tale of how the machines exer- 
cise, for every morning these patient folk are out in 
force gathering up the débris of what were chickens, 
rabbits, dogs, etc., which had been old-fashioned 
enough to venture in the path of progress and for 
their foolhardiness had come to an untimely end. But, 
as we have not their story, the scene is here recorded 
as it appeared to the writer on the early morning of 
the speed test, which was very like any one of the 
mornings along the Jericho roads for a full six weeks 
preceding the day of the race. Putting yourself in 
her place, this is your early morning experience with a 
motor-racer. 

It is two o’clock as your touring-car leaves Long 
Island City, and a half-hour later you turn into the 
road leading to the course. The way is fairly clear 
except for the procession of sleepy drivers with their 
loads of garden truck drawn by equally sleepy horses 
wending at a snail’s pace cityward. As they come 
down the hill they look like a sailor’s description of a 
sea-serpent, and aside from the steady tramp of 
hoofed feet they are as silent. The mounted police, 
and even the much-dreaded bicycle ‘“‘cops,’’ have 
folded their tents, and, with the exception of one or 
two autos trailing along with a few enthusiasts who 
wish to witness the speed test, the turnpike is yours. 
The chauffeur driving your car has secret ambitions, 


By Harriet Quimby 


and on a straight stretch he suddenly speeds up to 
sixty, and would go a trifle better, but for a crazy 
valve somewhere in the engine which causes an oc- 
casional miss; but even with that drawback it seems 
only a minute before you have reached the plant at 
Bull’s Head headquarters, and are inspecting the 
racer which looks dangerous to you, even as it stands 
motionless. 

To ask questions is a woman’s prerogative, and on 
this occasion you do not neglect it, and by this means, 
among other interesting things, you learn that this 
particular racer has a chrome nickel-steel frame, and 
that the machine weighs twenty-two hundred and four 
pounds. This is the limit for racers, and, like jockeys, 
racing-cars are all weighed in and duly stamped be- 
fore they enter on the day of the race. ‘*‘ Gasoline? 
Thirty gallons in that tank, and it will carry two hun- 
dred and fifty miles—the faster a car goes the less 
gas it uses.’’ The splash system of oiling keeps the 
machine lubricated, a system which is like four pairs 
of hands splashing oil constantly on either side of the 
machinery. On the day of the race both the gasoline 
and the lubricating oil are kept in tanks, which are 
sealed and guarded to prevent trickery in the way of 
adding water, which would soon put the car out of 
commission. Of course ‘“‘all is fair,’’ ete., but from 
experience it has been found safer to guard the fuel. 

There are four speeds, the first being twenty-five 
miles an hour, and the fourth sends the car up to a 
hundred and over. Near the top of the engine to the 
right are four forbidding exhaust pipes projecting a 
foot from the car. When the machine is speeding 
these pipes throw off air and smoke with a force suffi- 
cient to blow the hat from a man’s head should he be 
within six feet of the car. Although the cars are not 
supposed to be on the course before five o’clock in the 
morning, it is not at all unusual to hear at any time 
after twelve from four to six puffing monsters dashing 
along the country roads at a mile a minute. 

**So you are going to ride in the racer?’’ says 
Herbert Lytle, who had reluctantly consented to take 
a chance at killing a journalist. ‘*Afraid?’’ asked 
Bert Dingley, who won in the elimination race last year 
over the Vanderbilt course, and who will ride with 
Lytle this year in the race. ‘‘ No—not afraid? 
stand eighty miles an hour? What—a_ hundred! 
Well, tuck your skirts well around you, and put on 
this duster and goggles, for the machine throws up 
dust and oil,’’ a fact which you will experience later, 
when, after the thirty-mile spin, your face is a study 
in oil splashes of varying colors and sizes. Mr. Lytle 
is very careful about flowing drapery, for he had one 
experience im Paris when the Countess Lamiere had 
begged a ride, and she clambered in, wearing a thou- 
sand-dollars’ worth of lace gown, some of which trailed 
down, got caught in the whirring wheels, and all but 
pulled the wearer out of the car. 

Any one familiar with an auto knows what it is to 
crank up. Well, to crank up a racer takes the com- 
bined strength of three men, and when finally the en- 
gine turns, the explosions sound like a Chinese high- 
binder fray with fifty pistols popping at once. ‘‘It is 
back firing,’’ you venture, and are laughed at for your 
wisdom. But never having seen a racer before, you 
are not supposed to know that they all make a sputter- 
ing and cracking like disappointed demons. A racer 
is heard miles before it is seen. 

At last you are off, with headlights glowing like 
two full moons and sending a search for a block ahead. 
It is weird to a degree as you sweep along compara- 
tively easy until you come to the course. You whiz 
past a cemetery and you feel queerish, for it is as dark 
and as silent as death except for the spitfire of an en- 
gine cracking and throbbing and leaping under you. 
The trees loom up like dark clouds, and even common- 
place posts take on fantastic shapes. Thousands of 
bugs, attracted by your headlights, are whirring along 
in a small army just ahead of you, and you recall your 
reading of Dante, especially as another machine is 
heard bellowing along and its great eyes appear like a 
flash of lightning and are gone. You have reached 
the course, and you brace your feet and hold with both 
hands to the narrow seat, as you watch Lytle bend 
low over the wheel, one hand gripping the controller 
and the other on the steering gear. He is not nerv- 
ous, for, after all, this is only a speed test, and he has 
entered and won two genuine races, besides winning 
honors at the American eliminating Vanderbilt race 
last year. He is not nervous, but there is a certain 
tension—there’s no mistaking that. Through your 
goggles you look at him equally goggled and appearing 
in the darkness as uncanny as the machine he is driv- 
ing sounds. 

You are now going at about seventy miles an hour, 
and you feel the swift currents of air produced by the 
mad flight of the machine. Thump—what was that ? 
‘‘ A spirit has slapped me in the face,’’ you shout to 
Lytle. ‘‘ Bug,’’ he shouts back, and ~ »u think he is 
slangy, until you feel another a cher, and still 
more. Thick and fast they com st you like a 
shower of rocks, and you find that e really bugs 
which have been attracted by the its and have 


been overtaken by the flight of the These bugs 
nearly pound the life out of you that ride. 
There is something ahead—mercifi 3! you are 
going straight into it—but by the tii zatch your 
breath you are a mile past. It was, all, only a 
vegetable wagon, whose sleeping dri 1 allowed 


the horses to stray to the wrong side of the road. 
Again something—and with the driver you lean far 
forward as from the rail of a ship, vainly hoping to 
make out the vague object looming before you in the 
gloom. There is not only a great desire, but also a 
great need, to see, for the driver’s eyes and his high- 
strung nerves are all that are between you and death. 
You have a faint notion that you are dreaming, and 
that you will wake up to see the walls of your room. 

It is beginning to get light, and more machines ap- 
pear on the course. So far you have only been going 
at from sixty to eighty miles an hour, but now that it 
is light, Lytle says that he means to speed up a bit. 
You make a discovery that right before the driver’s 
eyes, under the wheel, is the register of the speedom- 
eter, and this races back and forth, recording the vary- 
ing speeds of the machine as it takes the curves and 
strikes the highway. To the left of the speed register 
are a half-dozen little oil tubes which, being made of 
glass, look like so many bottles standing up in a row, 
and through them you see the oil dripping at the rate 
of eight drops a minute. Fascinated now, you for- 
get the scenery of flying posts, and all thoughts of a 
wreck are lost in your interest in the register. Lytle 
watches the register, too, as he drives. It is creeping 
up--click goes the lever into third speed, and you 
read seventy, five, eighty, five. You try to catch your 
hat which the rushing air has loosened under your 
tightly-tied veil, and you succeed only in getting your 
arm half way up; the rush of air is stronger than you 
are ; you clutch wildly to regain your hold on the strap 
and let your hat go, which it does down the road as 
your veil loosens and floats out on the wind. 

A curve and a sharp angle--there are thirteen 
curves on the course—you slow down to about fifty, 
and the car careens virtually on one wheel, and the 
whole machine seems lifted up in the air and comes 
down to earth again with a jump. You are so busy 
with the register, your hat, and the corner that you 
did not hear the lever click into fourth speed, but you 
feel the car leap—zip !- for the fraction of a minute 
you are going at a trifle over a hundred miles an hour. 
You think, if indeed you think at all, that if it goes 
much faster you will topple right over, but soon you 
begin to slow down, seventy, sixty, fifty. Why, you 
seem to actually crawl along at fifty an hour, and al- 
though every nerve in your body is quivering and you 
have just enough strength to hang on to the strap, you 
manage to shout an answer to Lytle, who asks with 
exquisite sarcasm, at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Was that 
fast enough ?’’ and you enjoy the satisfaction of see- 
ing him nearly fall over with surprise as you fire back, 
‘“’Twasn’t very fast; can’t you make one hundred 
and twenty ?”’ 

But it isn’t true—it was fast, faster than you in 
your very wildest dreams had ever experienced, and if 
truth be told, you wonder how you managed to stick 
on, and you turn and look with a new and respectful 
interest at the boyish young chap, with a pink-and- 
white face showing between the mud and oil spots and 
the dimple in his chin, who had dared to speed up to 
the hundred mark and past it, and who expects to go 
still faster on the day of the great race. 

Do you realize what it means to travel at the rate 
of one hundred miles an hour? Only twenty miles 
more and you would be going at two miles a minute. 
But you have not yet finished ; you are up to seventy 
again when another racer comes tearing along and 
Lytle swerves his car to the right. He has detected 
a false note in the medley of noises made by the two 
cars. Quick as a flash he has slowed down and has 
run off to the side, and a second later you are both out, 
looking with frightened eyes at the driver who had 
been hirled over the fence far into the potato patch, 
and who immediately rises and walks toward his car, 
which is now only a pile of scrap iron. You and Lytle 
begin to question him. ‘‘ Steering gear went wrong ; 
lucky not to have been killed,’’ he remarks. He is un- 
hurt, and he coolly offers to assist you into your car. 
The smashing of the machine and the close call on his 
life is only an incident in the history of a racing-car 
driver. 

You and Lytle are ready to start again, but you 
are unable to move that crank. Both men and you 
join your strength in the tug-of-war, which the ma- 
chine repeatedly wins. You sit down and wait. 
Finally a truck wagon comes along, the driver is 
awakened and made to lend a hand, and soon you are 


Continued on page 225 
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Pimples and Blackheads 


ARE CAUSED BY CLOGGING OF THE PORES OF THE 
SEBACEOUS GLANDS WITH SEBUM OR OILY MATTER. 


THE plug of sebum in the centre of the pimple is 
called a blackhead, grub, or comedone. Nature will 
not allow the clogging of the pores to continue long, 
hence inflammation, pain, swelling, and redness ; 
later pus or matter forms, breaks, or is opened, the 
plug comes out, and the pore is once more free. 
Treatment: Gently smear the face with Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, but do not rub. Wash 
off the Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura Soap 
and hot water, and bathe freely. Repeat this treat- 


ment morning and evening. At other times use Cuti- 
cura Soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
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HER INTRODUCTION TO THE SPACE-ANNIHILATOR IN WHICH SHE MADE THE TRIP. 


























THE COMBINED EFFORTS OF THREE MEN ARE NEEDED TO CRANK-UP THE RETURN FROM THE LIGHTNING RIDE IN WHICH THE LADY 
THE RACING-MACHINE., LOST HER BAT. 























DONNING GOGGLES AND A DUSTER AS A PROTECTION AGAINST THE DUST AND OIL OF THE ROAD. 


A WOMAN’S THRILLING RIDE IN A VANDERBILT CUP-RACER. 


| BORNE ALONG AT A SPEED OF NINETY MILES AN HOUR IN A 120-HORSE-POWER POPE-TOLEDO, WHICH SHE AFTERWARD 
/ LEARNS TO DRIVE HERSELF.—Photographs by A. E. Dunn. 
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MANY FAMILIES MADE RICH BY COPPER 








()NE AMERICAN copper mine alone has probably 

made fortunes for more families than any other 
single industry on this continent. This mine is the 
famous Calumet and Hecla, of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict in Michigan. It is more than thirty years old; it 
has paid in dividends the enormous sum of $97,350,- 
000, and is now the third largest copper mine in the 
whole world. During the first nine months of this 
year the Calumet and Hecla has already distributed in 
earnings to its stockholders the round sum of $5,000,- 
000. In some respects the history of this wonderful 
property is the most striking commercial story of the 
century. 

The company was first started in 1871. Its head 
office was Boston. The organizers of the company 
did not have funds enough to buy the equipment which 
was necessary for the success of the property, so they 
offered shares for sale in Boston and throughout New 
England at one dollar each. The par value of the 
stock was twenty-five dollars a share; but in those 
days no one realized how the demand and consumption 
of copper would increase until it has become the most 
important metal in point of wealth production in the 
world. Sesides, these New England investors knew 
little of the Lake Superior district, and thought it was 
altogether too far away for a profitable and safe in- 
vestment. The Calumet and Hecla Company had great 
difficulty in overcoming these fears and prejudices of 
investors and in selling its shares. Finally, however, 
a sufficient sum was obtained and operations began. 

The results are almost like magic. But the next 
decade or score of years will see other achievements 
in creating wealth from mineral production as great as 
that of the Calumet and Hecla. There are 3,200 per- 
sons who were the fortunate purchasers of Calumet 
and Hecla stock when that company was raising funds 
at the beginning of its operations. Among these 
stockholders are many of the richest families of New 
England—made rich entirely through the increase in 
value and the earnings of the Calumet and Hecla stock. 
The Shaw family of Boston owns 7,570 shares of this 
company’s stock, which could have been bought at one 
time for that many dollars. The par value of this 
stock is $189,250, and it is quoted in the open market 


at a price around $5.250,000, and is paying dividends 
per annum of $454,000. Here is an instance where an 
investment of $7,570 purchased a property now worth 
more than $5,000,000 and paying a yearly income of 
nearly half a million doilars. 

The Higginson family of New England hold 5,250 
shares of Calumet and Hecla, marketable at $3,600,- 
000 and paying dividends of $315,000 a year. Presi- 
dent Alexander Agassiz owns 5,000 shares, par value 
$125,000, marketable at about $3,500,000 and netting 
dividends of $300,000. There are other large holdings 
of this stock which have made multi-millionaires with- 
in a quarter of a century of many New England fami- 
lies. Many persons of small means who bought only 
a few shares of Calumet and Hecla stock are now pos- 
sessors, through these purchases, of a substantial for- 
tune and a large and regular income. The man who 
bought 100 shares for $100 is now worth $70,000, and 
is receiving every year $6,000 in dividends. There 
are throughout New England a considerable number 
who bought only a few shares of Calumet and Hecla, 
and who are, as a result, wealthy men and women now. 

The Lake Superior region in Michigan was to the 
East in the days when the Calumet and Hecla mine 
was put on the market what Sonora, Mexico, is to the 
United States now. The Lake Superior region con- 
tains enormous deposits of rich copper ore which were 
just being opened when Calumet and Hecla shares 
were first offered to the investors of New England. 
The rich mines of Sonora, Mexico, are just now being 
developed and opened to an extent which demonstrates 
their enormous extent and the high quality of their 
ore. The Calumet and Hecla mine is thirty years old, 
yet it is still the third largest producer in the world, 
and has an unlimited period of life before it. The 
mines of Sonora, Mexico, are new and their period of 
great production is still ahead of them. Some of these 
mines are, however, ranking with the foremost pro- 
ducers in the world. Chief among these is the Greene 
Consolidated Copper Company, which is paying divi- 
dends of $2,400,000 a year, and this year will rank 
fourth or fifth among the world’s producers. 

The wealth in copper of the eastern half of the 
state of Sonora, Mexico, has atiracted the railroad 








builders, and two large American companies arc racing 
to furnish transportation first to the Sonora copper belt. 
These are the Southern Pacific Company, headed by 
E. H. Harriman, and the Phelps-Dodge Company, 
owners of the great Copper Queen mine and of rail- 
roads in Arizona. When these railroads have been 
finished in Sonora, Mexico, that state will come to 
the front as probably the foremost copper-producing 
section in the world. Nowhere are there such large 
deposits of high-grade ore as in this region. 

The man who wishes to repeat for himself and his 
own family the successful experience of those New 
Englanders who wisely invested in the stock of the 
Calumet and Hecla mine when it was first presented 
to them should turn his attention to Sonora, Mexico. 
He should secure, if possible, an interest in a mine 
there which has enormous ore deposits, which is head- 
ed by strong and competent men, and which will be 
furnished transportation by the new railroad lines 
which are now being built in that state. 

Much has been said in LESLIE’S WEEKLY concern- 


ing the Anaconda-Sonora mine, which lies in the heart. 


of the copper belt of Sonora. The regular readers of 
this paper should know that this mine is one of the 
largest deposits of rich copper ore in the great copper 
belt in which it is situated, and that it has the best 
assurance of becoming one of the richest and most 
productive mines in the whole country of Mexico. I 
would suggest that those of you who have not done so 
should write to Mr. William S. Barbee, secretary and 
treasurer, 822 National Life Building, Chicago, and 
ask him for facts concerning the Sonora copper dis- 
trict and the Anaconda-Sonora mine, and whether or 
not it is possible now to obtain an interest in that 
property. I suggest that you do not neglect doing 
this. The wealth in copper of Sonora, Mexico, is be- 
coming so well known, and the value of a high-class 
investment in copper is so well appreciated, that it is 
likely that the Anaconda-Sonora Copper Company has 
already secured all the funds which it needs to carry 
on its operations on a large and successful scale. This 
you can learn by writing to Mr. Barbee, and I advise 
that when you do so you tell him that you have read 
this article. u. & 





Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


T IS HARD for the present generation in the North 
to realize that John Prewn and his followers were 
execrated as traitors by thousands of citizens of the 
United States when they made their “‘ free-soil’’ raid 
in 1856. The prisoners whose pictures we reproduce 
were taken by the Kansas territorial authorities, and 
held in custody of a United States marshal, charged 
with treason against the territorial laws. There being 
no jails in the Territory, they were kept in a tent on 
the open prairie. Speaking of their character, LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY of October 4th, 1856, said: ‘‘ It is only 
necessary for the most superficial observer of the 
human face to examine the portraits of these men to 
perceive that they are of that class indifferent to hard- 
ships, firm of purpose, combining, as did the Puritans, 
the extraordinary mixture of strong faith and un- 
daunted courage where cherished principles are con- 
cerned ; men who mingle in the pursuits of life a re- 
ligious element that can never be crushed out; that 
expediency never qualifies.’’ 

At the close of one of the most remarkable periods 
in Western history, its work of rescuing California so- 
ciety from the dominion of gamblers and murderers 
done, the San Francisco Vigilance Committee, on Au- 
gust 17th, 1856, closed its official career with a grand 


parade and review, in which 5,137 armed men took 
part. Many thousands of spectators watched the pro- 
ceedings with great interest, business being suspended 
for the day and the city hung with American flags and 
mottoes extolling the rule of this strange extra-legal 
organization. 

a 7 


Fair Play for Honest Publishers. 


WE ARE not prepared to give an unqualified in- 

dorsement to the bill introduced in Congress by 
Representative Goebel, of Ohio, looking to revision of 
the fraud-order law under which the Post-office De- 
partment holds up mail at its discretion. Under the 
provisions of the bill, as introduced, swindling con- 
cerns could take advantage of the right of appeal to 
secure long delays while they continued their nefarious 
business at an immense profit to themselves. The law 
should be so framed as to prevent this abuse, and at 
the same time to secure to really honest and reputa- 
ble users of the mail, including newspapers and pub- 
lishing houses, some reasonable and speedy recourse 
when their business is suddenly interfered with by the 
post-office officials for some fancied or fanciful infrac- 
tion of the rules governing the mails. However good 
may be their intentions, the officials are not infalli- 
ble; they are sometimes officious and arbitrary, and 


disposed to create and enforce needless and purely 
meddlesome regulations. As the matter stands, for 
instance, the publisher of a periodical may have his 
mail stopped without warning, ia the course of trans- 
mission, to the great inconvenience of his subscribers 
and a great cost and embarrassment to himself. And 
for him in such a case there is no right of appeal, no 
stay, no recourse. Grave injustice is thereby done in 
some cases to wholly innocent and reputable men. A 
remedy should be found for this in a law so framed as 
not to shield and perpetuate fraud, and at the same 
time give to honest men a security against loss which 


they do not now possess. 
e 


A New Arctic Explorer. 


N INTERESTING movement in the direction of 
Arctic discovery, but not involving the discovery 
of the North Pole, is the new expedition of Captain 
Mikkelson, a Dane. Captain Mikkelson’s aim will be 
to discover the unknown Arctic continent, which geo- 
graphical bodies believe lies to the north and west of 
the Beaufort Sea, in a wholly unexplored region of the 
Arctic Ocean. Captain Mikkelson’s partner in the un- 
dertaking will be Ernest Leffingwell, of Illinois, who 
will have charge of all the scientific work in the un- 
dertaking. 



































LAST GRAND PARADE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANCE COMMITTEE— 5,137 MEN 
UNDER ARMS.—Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, October 4th, 185, 


and copyrighted. 


FREE-STATE RAIDERS, TAKEN PRISONERS NEAR LECOMPTON, KANSAS—GEORGE W. BROWN 
AND JOHN BROWN, JR., AT THE EXTREME LEFT.— Reproduced from Leslie’s 


Weekly, October 4th, 1556, and copyrighied. 
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Education in the Prisons of New York State 


HE EMPIRE STATE has taken the lead in prison 
reforms during the past few years. The treat- 
ment of convicts has undergone a marked change. 
The lock-step hes been abolished ; the cropping of the 
hair is no longer practiced ; first-termers are not put 
into strives ; the pernicious system of contract labor 
is a thing of the past ; the parole system has been in- 
augurated ; the grading of the men has been fully 
established and enforced ; kindness has taken the place 
of cruelty in dealing with the men. 

These reforms have resulted from a gradual change 
of views regarding the causes of criminality and the 
best means of dealing with the criminal. It has be- 
come apparent that heredity and environment have 
much to do with the produc- 
tion of vice and crime, and 


ous and deadly foes of prison reform. Not only the 
positively bad, but all weak and purposeless reading 
matter should be kept out of the prisons. The read- 
ing of the inmates should be absolutely controlled, as 
well as wisely directed. 

By means of the art of reading the most useful 
facts of geography, history, government, and ethics 
are brought tothe knowledge of the men. The test of 
practical value is applied to everything. The aim is 
to emphasize those qualities that have given true suc- 
cess to men and to nations; to inculcate social and 
civic virtues ; to create right ideals ; to inspire love of 
country ; to point the way to better things. The will, 
the reason, the emotions are cultivated. 





that soci2ty must share 
with the violator of law the 
responsibility for his char- 
acter and wrongdoing. It 
has been found that prison 
bars and stripes, foul! air 
and unpalatable food have 
not in practice proved to be 
remedies for crime. Punish- 
ment long since ceased to 
be regarded by intelligent 
men as a form of retaliation 
and revenge, and is coming 
more and more to be looked 
upon as a reformative as 
well as a protective agency. 
Imprisonment will no doubt 
finally be interpreted as a 
means of protecting society 
from crime by reforming 
the criminal and restoring 
him to the community as an 
honest neighbor and a use- 
ful citizen. 














The establishment of 
prison schools is the latest 
step toward the best means 
of dealing with the crimi- 
nal; and here, too, New 
York is leading the way. There have been schools in 
reformatories and industrial schools for many years, 
but over prison doors has been written, ‘‘ All hope 
abandon ye who enter here.’’ An unfortunate distinc- 
tion has been made between reformatory and prison 
methods in this respect. The latest and best thought 
is that all institutions dealing with delinquents are 
reformatories, and that the door of hope should never 
be closed to any man. 

Acting upon the conviction that every man should 
have a chance, Superintendent Collins inaugurated this 
movement to establish a system of schools in the pris- 
ons of the State. ‘‘We have been running the prisons 
for profits,’’ he said ; ‘‘now we will run them for the 
welfare and reformation of the prisoners.”’ 

School-rooms were provided and equipped with 
modern appliances. Each room is provided with single 
desks for twenty-five or thirty men, slate boards, 
globes, maps, book-cases, tables, etc. The organiza- 
tion of the schools was intrusted to the State educa- 
tion department. 

The first step was to secure competent head teachers 
for the various schools and a sufficient number of in- 
mate teachers to carry on the work. The head 
teachers were chosen by competitive examination 
from the successful principals of public high schools ; 
the inmate teachers were selected from the best ed- 
ucated and otherwise best qualified. The duties of 
the head teachers are to train the inmate teachers, 
plan the daily work, and supervise the schools gen- 
erally. 

The first school was opened in September, 1905, and 
the last one was not in full operation until sometime 
in February, 1906. At present there are about thir- 
teen hundred men under instruction in the four pris- 
ons. They spend one hour and a quarter in school 
each day, six days in the week. 

The English language is made the fundamental sub- 
ject of study.’ How much is involved in the teaching 
of the English language in these schools may be in- 
ferred from the fact that at the opening of the school 
in Sing Sing there were at least two hundred and fifty 
non-English-speaking men, of more than twenty differ- 
ent nationalities, under instruction, many of whom 
were entirely illiterate. The first aim is to teach 
these men to speak, read, and write. 

As soon as reading ability is acquired, it is utilized 
in gaining knowledge. Through reading the men are 
given the mental and moral food suited to their needs 
and likely to inspire them with higher ideals and to 
restore their self-respect and make them self-reliant 
and efficient. There are many long, lonely hours in 
prison life, and the companionship of books may be 
made of inestimable value. The prisoner has time to 
read, to meditate, to assimilate. Through books he 
may be brought into close and helpful contact with the 
most inspiring personalities, the greatest achievements, 
the most useful knowledge. He will read a book when 
he would not listen to the human voice. Therefore 
the prison plan of school work makes much of books. 

It may be said at this point that the reading of 
men in prison cannot be too carefully guarded. Per- 
nicious literature not only leads men to prison, but 
fosters and intensifies their evil passions and fortifies 
their criminal instincts. It is one of the most insidi- 


CHINES£, NEGRO, AND ITALIAN CONVICTS AT THE BLACKBOARD, SING SING—SOME OF THE 
STATE'S CRIMINAL WARDS, WHOSE REFORMATION WAS DISCUSSED BY THE NATIONAL 
PRISON ASSOCIATION AT ITS RECENT ALBANY MEETING, 


The prison scheme of education is based on the 
principle of self-activity as the law of mental and 
moral growth. The men are expected to get knowl- 
edge by effort ; to. do the work for themselves. They 
recite rather than listen to lectures. 

The schools have not been in operation long enough 
yet to make the results fully apparent. What has 
already been accomplished, however, fully demon- 
strates the possibilities of the work. The men are, 
as a rule, eager to learn. No compulsory attendance 
has yet been necessary. The progress made is, in 
many instances, remarkable. An exhibit of the work 
thus far done has been collected from the several 


Ice Company, delivering ice. He stated that he could 
not have obtained or filled the position if he had not 
learned to write and cipher in the prison school. Be- 
fore leaving prison he had made arrangements to con- 
tinue study in a night school. 

No. 53,751, Sing Sing, is an Italian who spoke very 
little English when he entered the prison. He left 
the prison May 5th, able to read and write English 
very well, and with a mastery of the elements of 
arithmetic. He has a job in the testing department 
of an electrical manufacturing works, and has made 
arrangements. to take a correspondence course in 
electricity. 

No. 54,607, Sing Sing, was paroled in April. He 
had learned to read and write in four months. At 
first he seemed surly and unwilling to learn, but after- 
ward became interested and enthusiastic. He is con- 
tinuing his studies in a night school. Mr. Helfer, 
head teacher in Sing Sing writes: ‘‘Two men have 
said to me that the mere fact of a man’s being able to 
read and write his name and read shipping addresses 
makes the difference between getting a job as a team- 
ster or driver and being out of work.”’ 

Men from New York City inquire of Mr. Helfer 
about night schools in order that they may continue 
their studies after leaving prison. There are many 
instances of men who could only make their mark a 
few months ago, who can now sign their own vouchers ; 
many who can now write their own letters home. 

There are over one hundred men in Sing Sing, who 
are now drawing books from the library for the first 
time as a result of learning to read while in prison. 
Keepers report that foreign-born convicts understand 
directions better and begin to speak English. 

The educational process with these men will in 
many cases be extremely slow. The neglect of the 
past cannot be overcome at once. Those who have 
charge of the work are laboring under no illusions. 
They are undertaking to give a belated education. 
They deal with men and women whose habits and 
characters are already fixed and must be reformed. 
They must root up weeds as well as sow seeds. But 
while the task is difficult it is by no means hopeless. 
Chronic diseases do not readily yield to treatment, yet 
the physician does not despair. Even though the 
moral diseases that afflict society have thus far 
baffled all efforts, yet the search for remedies must 
not be given up. The work in the prison schools is 
yielding fruit already, and a further study of the prob- 
lem promises still greater results. 

The support of the movement, and hence its highest 
success, rest with the public. Public sentiment is 
needed to maintain and extend the work. There is an 
issue between profits from the prisoners and their pos- 
sible reformation and return to society as self-support- 
ing and law-abiding men. Which shall it be—the 
dollar or the man? 

The term education as applied to prison work is not 

to be taken in the narrow 
sense of book learning and 
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school work. Every influ- 
ence brought to bear upon 
the men is_ educational. 
There are many teachers 
besides the schoolmasters. 
The chaplains are as im- 
portant as the head teachers 
in reforming the men. In- 
deed, their opportunities 
are in many respects far 
greater. Every official, 
guard, and industrial head 
is an educational influence 
for good or evil. Superin- 
tendent Collins recognizes 
this fact when he suggests 
a school for training prison 
officials. The idea is rich 
in its possibilities. Prison 
work has advanced to a 
higher plane since Mr. 
Collins began his official 
connection with it. Hehas 
a still further advance in 








BECLAIMING CRIMINALS BY EDUCATION—READING CLASS OF SECOND- AND THIRD-TERM 
MEN AT CLINTON PRISON, DANNEMORA, N. Y. 


prisons and placed in the school at Sing Sing. Similar 
exhibits will later be placed in each of the other pris- 
ons for the inspection of those interested in the mat- 
ter. As evidence of the appreciation of the men for 
what is being done, the following resolution, passed by 
one of the classes in Auburn, may be interesting : 
tesolved that, inasmuch as we are deriving much 
pleasure and great benefit from the privilege we have 
enjoyed, are enjoying this morning, and hope to enjoy 
in the future, and fully realizing the kindly efforts of 
Mr. D - in behalf of our intellectual development, 
we express our heartfelt thanks and appreciation for 
the benefits already received and those we hope are 
yet to come, and we delegate our chairman, with his 
consent, to convey this resolution to Mr. D-—.’’ 





No. 54,656, Sing Sing, was paroled by the April 


board. He was an illiterate when he entered the pris- 
on. He spoke English, being a negro. He finished 
the work of the first three standards in the sehool. 
On being paroled he obtained a job with the American 


view. Public sentiment 
should sustain him in his 
effort to improve prison 
conditions and open the 
door of hope to the un- 
fortunate, who _ though 
criminal, are still our fellow-men and have a claim 
upon our sympathy and help. L. A. M. 


American Wives of Russian Nobles. 


HE INTERMARRIAGE of American women with 
the Russian nobility has not been frequent, but 
there are several representatives of American families 
at the Russian court. The Princess Bellosolsky, wife 
of the adjutant of the Grand Duke Vladimir, was a 
Miss Whittier, of New York. The Baroness Ramsay, 
wife of the secretary of the master of ceremonies at the 
Winter Palace, is a granddaughter of the late Bishop 
Whitehouse, of Chicago, and the daughter of Fitz- 
hugh Whitehouse, of Newport and London. The Baron- 
ess Heuhne, wife of a retired army officer and a cham- 
berlain of the court, was Miss Annie Lothrop, of De- 
troit, whose father was minister to Russia under 
the first Cleveland administration. 
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[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LesLie’s WEEKLY 
at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, | 
at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,’’ en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the 
office of Judge Company, in New York, and not | 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confidentially. A two- | 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as | 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- | 
quiries should be addressed to “‘ Jasper,’’ Financial 
Fditor, LEsSLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

S THE rise which the stock market has 
recently sustained wholly artificial 
and manufactured? Is it natural or 
logical that the market should rise when 
money is so tight that seven per cent. is 
charged for loans going over into the 
new year? Bankers who realize the 
stress under which borrowers are labor- 
ing tell me that they had hoped, and 
still hope, that New York can secure | 
sufficient gold abroad to meet the exi- | 
gencies of the situation. We are already | 
hearing from bankers in England, Ger- | 
many, and France that they do not pro- 
pose to permit us to deplete their gold 
reserves. They have been expecting 
tight money in our market and in all the 
money markets of the world. 

We are not in a time of plethora. 
Last December the gold reserves of the 
Bank of England touched what is known | 
as ‘‘the apprehensive limit,’’ and at a 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 


Department of Finance. Bureau for the Collectlom 


of Taxes, New York, September 3, 1906 
TAXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TO OBTAIN their 
bills promptly should make immediate written 
requisition (blanks may be procured in the 
borough offices), stating their property by section | 
or ward, block and lot or map number, making 
copy of same from their bills of last year 

If a taxpayer is assessed for persona] tax, the | 


requisition should also request bill for such tax 
Each requisition should be accompanied by an 
envelope bearing the proper address of the appli- 


cant, and with return postage prepaid 1 
In case of any doubt in regard to ward, section, 
block or lot number, taxpayers should take their 
deeds to the Department of Taxes and Assess 
ments and have their property located on the 
maps of that Department and forward to the | 
Deputy Receiver of Taxes with the requisition a | 
certified memorandum of their property, which 


will be furnished by the Department of Taxes and 
Assesements. 


Taxpayers in this manner will receive their 
bills returned by mail at the earliest possible 
moment and avoid any delay caused by waiting 
in lines, as required in case of personal applica- 
tion 

The requisition must be addressed and mailed 
to the Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whichever 
borough the property is located, as follows 

John J, McDonough, No. 57 Chambers street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York 

John B. Underhill, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, Borough of The Bronx, New York 

James B. Bouck, Municipal Building, Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

George H. Creed, corner Jackson avenue and 
Fifth street, Long Island City, Botough of j 
Queens, New York. | 
John De Morgan, Borough Hall, St. George, 
Staten Island, Borough of Richmond, New York. 
After receiving the bills, the taxpayer will see 
that they are properly rebated, then draw check 


for the net amount to the order of the Receiver of 
Taxes and mai] bill and check, with an ad- 
dressed envelope. with the return postagé prepaid, 
to the Deputy Receiver, in whichever borough the 
property is located. 

Checks should be mailed as soon as_ possible 
after the bills have been received by the taxpayer. 

All bills paid during October must be rebated be- 
fore payment. 


DAVID E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes. 


Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
Money. ‘The Investment Herald shows you how small 
savings, wisely invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
zen ALL the intormation concerning the leading Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select ths 
most successful companies and the soundest dividend 
paying stocks. Read it caretully before investing and 
avoid mistakes. It will be sent FREE tor six months to 
investors. A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3 
75-80 Wall St., New York. 





LET ME SHOW YOU 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY ) 


(The same as I have snown over 4,000 others) 


No matter where you are located or 
what your former occupation, if you 
are honest and ambitious, I willteach 
you the Real Estate, Insurance and 
General Brokerage Business thorough- 






ly_by mail, appoint you SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE of my Com- 


pany (the largest in America), and 
assist you to become a prosperousand 
successful business man with an in- 
come of 83,000 to @5,000 annually. 
Unusual opportunity for men without cap- 
ital to become independent for life. Valu- 
able Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. Address either office. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, President 


Nat'l Co-Operative Realty Co. 


150 Athen Bldg. 150 Maryland Bldg. 
CHICAGO. | TLL. as: or WASHINGTON, D.C. 














WORTH READING 


A paper that gives you information. 

A paper that prevents bad investments. 

A paper that advises good investments. 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six montlis free. 





American Securities, 64 
82 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mail American Securities six months free to 
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| lion; and so it goes. 
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bankers’ dinner last May in London the 


| presiding officer said that England was 
| suffering from a gold famine, and the | 


chancellor of the exchequer said that the 
question of the gold reserve was ‘‘a 
matter of grave and increasing impor- 
tance.’’ The governor of the Union Bank 
of London acquiesced in these state- 
ments. [It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, to prevent the continued export of 
gold to the United States, interest rates 
are being raised abroad, and if this does 
not stop the efflux they will be raised 
still higher. 

The bankers of New York are already 
turning to’the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and their newspaper organs are calling 
for additional relief, but help from that 
source can be only temporary. The 
question must ultimately arise as to what 
can be done. The easiest and the most 
natural relief to the money market must 
come from liquidation in Wall Street. I 
am told that some of the heavy holders 
of our stocks abroad have been selling 
them, and it is no secret that money 


| lenders in New York are discriminating 


very closely as to the character of the 
securities on which loans are now being 
made. We have been told from week to 
week that the stringency of the money 
market was only a temporary matter. 
So we were told months ago that the 
Western banks were so rich and prosper- 
ous that they could finance the movement 
of the crops, and that calls upon New 
York banks would therefore be much 
less than usual. 

We have had this story from year to 
year in Wall Street, and yet the New 
York banks have been called upon regu- 


meet the requirements of the West and 
South. I see no reason to believe that 
these requirements will be any less than 
usual this year. The rage for specula- 


tion in land and in commodities all over |; 
| the country has led to greater demands 


upon the loaning resources of every sec- 
tion. We are, therefore, living in a time 
of the danger which always attends a 
searcity of loanable funds, and it is diffi- 
cult for conservative bankers to under- 
stand how the manipulators of Wall 
Street can continue operations so serene- 
ly in the face of a situation that may at 


| any moment prove to be most embarrass- 


in 
ing circulated in reference to important 
combinations, deals, and purchases in the 
railroad, mining, and industrial world has 
its significance. One day we hear that 


| the Baltimore and Ohio has fallen into 


Mr. Harriman’s hands, and the next day 
he has the Alton, the Reading, and the 
Jersey Central. One day the Steel Trust 
has completed the purchase of Mr. Hill’s 
ore lands, and another day the Pennsyl- 
vania has disposed of its holdings in the 
Atchison to Mr. Harriman. All these 
rumors help to add to the speculative in- 
terest in Wall Street, but they do not 
relieve the money market, nor do such 


| positive statements as those heard from 


day to day regarding the need of addi- 
funds of various corporations. 
The New York Central is to have a new 
stock issue ; Tennessee Coal and Iron is 
to issue $20,000,000 additional stock ; 
the Big Four wants money by the mil- 
Where is all the 
money to come from, and what will hap- 
pen some day when the banks decline to 
loan, excepting at prohibitory rates, and 
when the liquidation in Wall Street 
begins ? 

I understand, of course, that we are 


| having abnormal prosperity, that this 


| 
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I am afraid that if some of the big 


| guns in Wall Street keep extending their 








g. 
The fact that so many rumors are be- | 





is a year for record crops and for rec- | 


ord business in all directions, and that | 


our surplus crops are salable at good | 


prices to foreign customers ; but will they 
be paid for in foreign gold, or will foreign- 
ers ship back our securities, or take their 
pay by selling us the enormous amount of 
luxuries which we are importing in con- 
stantly increasing quantities? Several 
stocks are being supported beyond ques- 
tion by pools and combinations. Sup- 
pose that one of these should break and 
some others follow, and a banker or bank- 
ing house or two should find itself in 
trouble, as some of the banks of other 
great cities have! How muchof a shock 
would it take to put Wall Street in a con- 
dition of apprehension, with all that that 
implies? It is a good time to be con- 


servative, patient, and practical, and, 
above all, be able to pay your bills and 
have something left over. 


credits and expanding their operations 
they may have a day of reckoning with- 
out notice. It is always the unexpected 
that happens. 


“Harry”: It had reference only to the vicissi- 
tudes of the past. Present standing all right, so 
far as I can judge. 

*T.,”” Hoboken, N. J.: 1. If you authorized your 
broker to accept! the plan of reorganization you 
were only entitled to the dividends, not in cash but 
in the bonds you received. Without your authority, 
your broker had no right to dispose of the bonds. 
2. Answer by letter. 

“Globe,” Bridgeport, Conn.: 1. The talk of re- 
tiring Southern Pacific preferred at 115 and interest 
is not official. I had been to!d, by those who ought 
to know, that the retirement privilege was not to be 
exercised, but railroad magnates and stock schemers 
sometimes change their plans, and an impression 
prevails that Southern Pacific common is, if possi- 
ble, to be advanced to higher figures than the pre- 
ferred, so as to make an exchange of the preferred 
for the common attractive. Speculatively, there- 
fore, the common will have the advantage, but with- 
out official knowledge of the policy of Mr. Harriman 
I cannot advise you as to the desirability of making 
the exchange at this time. 2. Those who have 
claimed to know something about Havana Tobacco 
tell me that it is speculatively attractive on a de- 
cline. It is a close corporation, and nothing official 
can be learned even at the annual meetings of the 
shareholders. 3. AlliseChalmers common does not 
look as attractive, from the speculative standpoint, 
as the preferred, and is, of course, farther remote 
from dividends than the latter. I would not be in 
haste to buy. 

Continued on page 333, 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LesLin’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deem 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’’ LEsLiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.| 


S° FAR from being a knock-down blow, 
or even a serious handicap to the 


| life-insurance business, as some alarmists 


a : | have predicted, the ordeal of the past 
larly to furnish increasing amounts to | 


year or more, in my judgment, will serve 
to give the business a standing in the 
minds of the community and a hold upon 
its interest and confidence which it never 
had before. This will come about for 
several good and sufficient reasons. For 
one thing, the public has been educated 
in insurance, both as to its strong and 
its weak features, in a way and a meas- 
ure never before possible. It has learned 
by many a sharp lesson what should be 
avoided and what embraced, how to dis- 
criminate in the goods offered, and what 
to buy. All this and many other things 
have been forced upon the attention of 
individuals, as upon the public at large, 


more effectively than it could have been | ‘ 
| 2. The supervision of the insurance companies by 


done by an army of agents in the field. 
Then, again, the public has been sup- 
plied with proof, of the most positive and 
convincing kind, that the standard com- 
panies are ‘‘here to stay,’’ that they are 
beyond all risk and doubt financially, and 
able to carry out every contract to the 
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letter. The natural reasoning will be, 
that,,the process of purgation being over, 
these companies, acting under the new 
laws and restrictions, will be safer, if 
possible, than before, and offer better 
and more advantageous terms to policy- 
holders. It will be realized that they 
must, and will, do this in order to make 
up what has been lost and build up for 
the future. To all who have contem- 
plated insurance, therefore, I would say, 
now is the time for investment. Have 
nothing to do with the fraternal or as- 
sessment orders, for they are a delusion 
and asnare. Stand by the old-line com- 
panies and you will have no reason to 
regret it. 


“ Inquirer,” Danville, Penn.: I am not surprised 
that you resent the conduct of the Mutual Reserve. 
It looks like a fair case for a sharp attorney. Any 
local lawyer will put you in touch with his New 
York correspondent. 

“ K.,”’ Philadelphia: The New England Mutual, 
of Boston, is one of the oldest companies in New 
England, though not one of the largest. It hasa 
substantial surplus, and seems to be economically 
managed. 

“* Mutual,” Harrisburg, Penn.: 1. You need be 
in no haste to reach a conclusion regarding the can- 
didates for trustees of the New York Lifeand Mutu- 
al Life. All the tickets have some good names. The 
stories your friend tells you are those of an alarm- 
ist. I have been asked to consider the various 
tickets and give my opinion of them in detail, but 
perhaps will do so later on. 2. You can cast your 
vote either in person, or by proxy, or send it by 
mail. 3. The president of the Equitable is Paul 
Morton. His address is New York City. 

“C. H.,” Plattsburg, N. Y.: 1. I recommend a 
twenty-year endowment for a young man in your 
circumstances and condition. If you really feel that 
you cannot save out of your modest earnings, be- 
cause of your disposition to spend your money for 
things you sometimes do not want—and you make a 
very frank confession when ycu say so—you should 
provide for your little child and your wife in case 
of your death, and at the same time provide for 
yourself in the future by taking out a twenty-year 
endowment policy. This will compel you to save a 
little money every year. At the expiration of the 
endowment period you will be only forty-five years 
old, and the company will be obliged, at that time, 
to pay to you the full amount of the face of the 
policy. Meanwhile, if you should die, even within 
a week after you paid the first premium, your 
family would receive the full amount for which you 
were insured. 2. The form of endowment policy 
issued by the Prudential ought to be entirely satis- 
factory. I have not room to print it, but if you will 
drop a line to Department “S.,”’ Prudential Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., a copy of the 
form and policy will be sent you, which you can 
consider at your leisure. 

“G.,”’ California: 1. Your complaint in refer- 
ence to the persistent increase in the premium 
charged you by the Security Mutual Life, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., arises, no doubt, from the fact that 
you did not read your policy carefully when you took 
it. If you will look it over now, you will find, no 
doubt, that it provides for an increase of the annual 
rates, and that the company is taking advantage of 
this provision. I have constantly advised my readers 
against insurance of this kind. A man must pay 
the cost of insurance, and if he starts in on too low 
a basis he will have to even up by the payment of 
higher premiums as he grows older. It is better, 
therefore, to take insurance at a fixed rate, and to 
know that as you grow older the policy has greater 
value from year to year. If I were insurable in an 


| old-line company of good standing I would drop the 


Security policy and take a new one, unless the com- 
pany would agree to give a satisfactory fixed rate. 


the State department of New York, I regard as ef- 
fective, and, under the new Armstrong insurance- 
reform bills, the restrictions on the company are 
greater than they are in any other State, and the 
interests of policy-holders are thoroughly protected. 


Le wt 








First Public Offer of Stock 








(par value $1). 





HE VICTORIA CHIEF COPPER MIN- 
ING AND SMELTING COMPANY 
offers for public subscription 100,000 
shares of its capital stock at .75 a share 
The Company reserves 
the right to reject any subscription for 
more than 7,000 shares, and to with- 
draw this offer without notice. 
cations for subscriptions should be 
addressed to the President, Robert H. 
Hopper, 100 Broadway, New York City. 


Appli- 























NEVADA GOLD—HEAR ABOUT IT ?/| 


All the latest news of the mines for 25c. a year. ( ( : 
pedia of information to any one interested in Gold Mining propositions in Nevada or to people 


contemplating investing in them. Nevada is still in her infancy. 


The COX MINING JOURNAL is an encyclo- | 


Millions will be made during the 


next few months. We have representatives in every camp, and a corps ot writers and clerks telling 


the people what is being done there. Write to-day for the COX MINING J¢ JURNAL. Sample 


Address Dept. 43, 


AAL, : 


copy tree on applicati 


COX MINING 


: SO Broadway, New York City | 
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3. TTLED DELIGHT 
>» 








Most Americans are connoisseurs in Cock- 
tails— and a taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mixing 
of his favorite drink. There’s onlv one kind 
of nnify:mly good cocktail— CLUB COCK. 
PAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash guesswork 

good by accident, bad by rule—but never 
smoother uniform to a cultivated taste. CLUB 
‘OCKTAILS are scientifically blended from 
choicest liquors, aged and mellowed to de- 
licious Havor and aroma. Insist on CLUB. 

Seven Varieties—Each One Perfect. 
Of Alf Good Grocers and Dealers. 
C.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


connoisseur’s 


Sole Props. 








Sell Mea Song- -Iwill pay $1000.00 
FOR GOOD OLD 








2] HEART SONGS 


AVORITE MELODIES 
Thisoffer!s Ay Aultatt Hieppli- 


free for all. 
1 am compiling a National Heart Song Book, and want the people 
of America to help me select the best songs for this magnificent col- 
lection. You can recall a song that has inspired you, a song that 
still lingers and endures. I want that song. Strike the “mystic 
chord of memory, 
will be started along the tide of recollection. 

I want ten classes or kinds of songs, and forty-nine songs in 
each class. The ten classes are: Patriotic and War Songs; Sea 
Songs and Chanteys; Lullabies and Child Songs; Dancing Songs, 
Lilts and Jigs; Plantation Songs and Negro Melodies; Hymns 
and Revival Songs; Love Songs of all Races; Selections from 
Operas and Operettas; Concert Hall Songs and Ballads; and Col- 
lege, School and Fraternity Songs. 

For the best song in each of the above ten classes, I will 
vty $25.00; for the second, $15.00; the third, $10.00; the fourth, 

5.00, and for the next best forty-five songs in each class I will pay 
.oo each. Subscribing for the National is not a condition, 
Heart value counts; in case of a tie, the awards will be di 
vided equally. We cannot be responsible for contributions; stamps 
should be enclosed for return postage. 
‘hose who endorse The Happy Habit should read the 
National Magazine—it’s optimistic, with bright, sparkling stories. 
10c. per copy. 3 mos. trial 25c. $1.00 per year. 


Use this coupon in sending your subscription, but subscribing 
is not demanded of song contributors. 


” “nz 


Jor Cuappie, Eprtor L. W 
NATIONAL MaGaziNnE, Boston, Mass. ides 
Pet Site VO occ ccc herewith, please send the National 

Magazine to me for. ........ months. 
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HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


Very low round-trip rates to many points in the 
West, Northwest and Southwest on certain dates each 
month. For full information write R. E. Payne, Gen- 
eral Agent, 291 Main y* Buffalo, N. Y., or call on 
A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York. 





and see what a flood of now half-forgotten songs 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 332 


| “B..” Highmore,S. D.: What little I can learn of 
it does not make it attractive to me. 

B. C.,’” Hudson, N. Y You can get a quota- 
tion on the local securities by addressing either 
Mackubin, Goodrich & Co., brokers, 110 E. German 

| Street, or Hambleton & Company, bankers, 10 S. 
| Calvert Street, both of Baltimore, Md. 

M. C.,”” Duluth, Minn.: The Mineral he Min- 
ing and Tunnel property at Danville, Wash., is 
said, by those who have seen it, to be a valua- 
ble one. The party you mention, however, will 
probably not be able to deliver the stock. The F. E. 
Houghton Co., Boston, is the fiscal agent, and will 
send photographs of the property if you make re- 
quest for - 

Alpha”: The issue of new stock by the Big 
Four is for. ts improvement of the property, and 
will afford no reason for reducing the dividends. It 
still looks favorable. 2. The L. and N. bonds net- 
ting 5 per cent. will be safe and reasonable. 3. 
After such a rise as U.S. Cast Iron Pipe common 
has had, I would not think it attractive, but if your 
friend has inside advices from a reliable source it 
might be well to follow his suggestion, but only for 
a “7S culative turn. It is far from an investment. 

St. Paul: The statement made in refer- 
ence +" the Lake Superior properties was by a prom- 
inent Philadelphian, but not, I learn, from personal 
knowledge. A large number of Philadelphia people 
suffered severe losses in Con. Lake Superior, and 
have been very much opposed to the property ever 
since. I have endeavored to get the facts regarding 
the adverse report, but have been unable to do so. 
The official report of the company shows that the 
earnings have been largely increasing during the 
past year, and that the fixed charges and surplus 
; have been earned. I have always believed that, with 

proper management and with a continuance of the 

prosperity of the iron, steel, and other industries, 
| Con. Lake Superior should be able to make a good 
| showing. If the corporation would be a little more 
| free in making reports to its shareholders it would 
| relieve apprehensions. 

““J..” Philadelphia: The changing condition of 
the market must always be borne inmind. A stock 
that may look attractive to-day may be less attract- 
ive a week hence, and vice versa, by reason of an 
official announcement that may affect it. For in- 
stance, when Union Pacific was around 135, a gen- 
| tlemen who knew all about it told me it was well 
worth buying, but he gave no reasons for his staie- 
ment excepting that the earnings and holdings of 
the property gave special value to the stock, though 
it looked very high at the time. With the announce- 
ment of the 10 per cent. dividend, the value of the 
shares was at once established on a much higher 
basis. As long as it is in the power of one or two 
men of agreat corporation to secretly decide on the 
rate of dividends, or on other matters of vital im- 
portance to the shareholders, an outsider must run 
| his risks in buying or selling. 





Continued on page 334 
* ~ 
What Yucatan Would Buy. 


DWARD H. THOMPSON, writing 
from Progress, Yucatan, to which 
he is accredited as United States consul, 
says that Yucatan is one of the richest 
states of Mexico, its annual imports 
amounting to something like $20,000,000 
Mexican, of which the United States al- 
ready furnishes forty-five per cent. Mr. 
Thompson suggests canned goods (meat, 
vegetables, and fruits) as one class of 
American products in which trade could 
be greatly increased. American steel 
windmills are much in use, and American 
foundry and factory products are more 
in evidence than those of English man- 
ufacture. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
| ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25¢ a bottle. 





Sk WORM LOZENGES tor CHILDREN 
N’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. = 25c. a box. 
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The Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
tor their power, purity, richness, and quality of tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable pianos 
ever made. 
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when most needed. 


It has something interesting to tell you. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





(From the 
HAVE YOU 


New York Sunday Herald.) 
HAD A “DOCTOR” VET! 


WHEN the nervous-looking man dashed into the 
Broadway café, mopped his brow, sat down, and 
began to cross and recross his legs, he called out to 
the waiter, “Bring me a doctor.’’ The stranger 
within the gates who sat at a near-by table turned 
quickly, fearing that there might have been a sud- 
den seizure. Instead of excitement he perceived 
the waiter going toward the buffet with his usual 

' wooden calm, while the newcomer was not more 
nervous than usual. 

“The ‘doctor’s ’ the new cocktail,”’ whispered the 
rural-looking man’s waiter, noting the questioning 
look on the face of his patron. “It’s very popular 
now, and they are calling for it just be fore the din- 
ner hour i in a lot of cafes along Broadway.’ if 

When the manager came around he smiled. Oh, 

yes, the doctor is very popular. You see, it is the 
ete of avery well-known physician, who after 
a hard day’s work felt the need of some slight 
stimulant. He did not care for Manhattans or 
Martinis, and he concocted this one. The ingredi- 
ents are a tablespoonful of Underberg Boonekamp 

| Bitters and Italian vermouth and Gordon gin, ina 





The Harvest Will Be Certain 


If you take out an Endowment or Life Policy in The Prudential. 
save small sums, and assure yourself, or family, a substantial income at a later date, 


You can thus 


Every year The Prudential is paying out Millions of Dollars of Life Insurance to 
policyholders who are reaping the Harvest of their forethought. 
used to support families, educate children, furnish business capital and provide incomes. 

You wish to reap the BEST harvest for yourself? 


This money is being 


Write The Prudential to-day. 
Address Dept. s. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 








proportion of two parts of vermouth to one of gin. 


It is served in an old-fashioned cocktail glass with 
ice and a slice of orange. 

“Gimme a doctor,” ordered the stranger within 
the gates. 


Silverware for Manitoba. 


HE MARKET for hollow silverware 
at Manitoba is reported by Samuel 

H. Shank, consul at Winnipeg, to be good 
in the following lines: Casters, cake 
baskets, bake dishes, fern dishes, fruit 
bowls, pickle dishes, puff boxes, butter 
dishes, sirup pitchers, tea sets, trays, and 
waiters. The following have only a fair 
sale: Biscuit jars, candelabra, berry 
dishes, jewel boxes, napkin rings, shav- 
ing sets, smoking sets, and trinket boxes. 





LESLIF’S WEEKLY’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK- 


1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to Keep questionable announcements out of these columns 








MALE HELP WANTED 





SALESMAN who can show good record in any high- 





grade line; straight salary or salary and commission to 
right man. Call, write. HAPGOODS, 305-307 Broad- 
way, N.Y 

INSTRUCTION 





CLERKS and others with common-school educ ete 
only, who wish to quality for ready positions at $25 ¢ 
week and over, to write for free copy of my new pro- 
spectus and indorsements from leading concerns every - 
where. One graduate fills $8.00 place, another $5, 
and any number earn $1,50 The best clothing. ad. 
writer in New York owes his success within a tew 
months to my teachings. Demand exceeds supply. 

George H. Powell, Ac es and Business Expert, 
214 Temple Court, New York 








TYPEWRITERS 
THE SUN TYPEWRITER is the only standard 
i-tble writing typewriter retailing at low price. Write 
tor our trial offer. Agents wanted. SUN TYPE- | 


WRITER COMPANY, 317 Broadway, New York. 





BOOKS WANTED 





PRESTON & ROUNDS CoO. 


Providence, R. I. 
Comstock’s Manual ot Entomology, ; 


HOUSEWIFE.—For toc. silver and self-addressed 
stamped envelope we will send box of powder, charges 
yaid, that exterminates Roaches and Bugs. Never fails. 
Agents wanted. Vermin Powder Co.. Scranton, Pa 


SKIRT DESIGNING AND CUTTING TAUGHT 
for $1.25. Send $1.25 for full course. If not satisfied 
we will refund money. R. H. Blackburn & Co.. 24 


New York. 


East 2ist Street, 





Minimum space accepted ts three lines ; 


display. Rate is 50 cents an agate line 
order should accompany your announcement. 
lise for name and address. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
5 FourtH Avi 
GENTLEMEN : 


Kindly enter 


columns of Lesiie’s. Inclosed please 


(Attach your advertisement to this order.) 





How To Use These Columns 


maximum is twelve lines—single column only. 
fourteen lines to the 
Allow about eight words to the line—most of last 


(Cut This Out) 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


find §.. 


Very truly yours, 


No 
QO. money 


column inch). Check or P. 


190... 
E, New York City 
lines 


times, in the classified 


in payment. Copy attached. 





| or call on 


| New York. 








| 
1} | 
| 
| 


and Liquor Habit cured in td 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write pa. » i. STEPHENS CO,, 
Depte!.4 banon, Ohio. 
Sey a published ON 
SONG-POEMS sistas 


— pe popularize 
Popular Music Publishing (€o., 588 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago 


Your Poems May Be Worth 
ONG THOUSANDS OF DOLLAKS 
WRITERS Send them to us for the music. 


Accept no offer before re ding 
HAYES MUSIC CO., 








Music, Song and Money. It is free. 
221 STAR BLDG, CHICAGO 





VERY LOW COLONIST RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


$42.50 Buffalo to Pacific Coast points. Corresponding 
rates to all points in the far West, daily until October 
3rst. Choice of routes beyond Chicago. Tickets good 
in tourist sleepers. For full particulars write R. E. 
Payne, General Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, 





THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request 


Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. L. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Instead of a mixture 
of wines, it is now 


the fashion to 


serve 








A few copies of the first edition of 


THIS AND THAT ABOUT 
CARICATURE 

By ZiM, are still available. Upon receipt 

of $1.50 this clever litthe book will be sent 


to any address, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 














Brazil Wants Soda. 


| 
ROM SANTOS, Brazil, comes a cry | 
for American soda-fountains. Con- | 
sul Johnson says that there is none in all 
the republic, ¢nd yet the inhabitants, | 
who live in almost perpetual summer, are 
especially fond of ‘“‘soft’’ drinks. He | 
believes that a man who should establish 
a well-equipped soda-fountain in one of 
the principal streets of Rio de Janeiro | 
might make a fortune in a few years. 


Dc ISAACTHOMESONS EYEWATER 
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SORE EYES 


| crowd, 


| much lower. 
| decidedly bullish regarding its future, and are boldly 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 


“J. St."": Whether the interest is payable on 
your bonds or not, all depends on the promises you 
find written in the form of the security. If interest 
is fixed at a definite time, it must be pdid at that 
tlme. If it is to be paid only when earned, the di- 
rectors must decide when the earnings can thus be 
applied. 

M.,”” Wisconsin: Of course no such securities 
can be regarded as strictly in the investment class. 
Everything depends upon what may be developed. 
While such a purchase would be preferable to the 
purchase of the stock, because the bonds would have 
a prior lien, yet securities of this kind are not of the 
investment class. 

*Warren,”’ Penn.: There are no indications that 
dividends on Rock Island preferred are about to be 
resumed, The road needs all its surplus earnings 
to meet increasing demands for extensions and im- 
provements. It would not be surprising if the pre- 
ferred should some day advance sufficiently to let 
you out witho- it loss. I would not sell at a sacrifice. 

Stuck,”’ Kingston, N. 1. After your experi- 


} ence with the King-C whl ar Co., I ‘should think 
' you would not care to even make an inquiry regard- 


ing any of the properties advertised by the King 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 2. 1 doubt if 
you could get anything for it. The price at which 
you bought was purely fictitious. No genuine trans- 
actions at that figure were made, so far as I can 
learn. 

“*Retlaw,”’ Grand Rapids, Mich.: The only thing 
I know about the prospectus of the American 
Manganese Corporation is that it offers a property 
which has yet to demonstrate its earning’s ability 
on the basis of the proposed capitalization. As a 
rule, there is sufficient money seeking investment at 
8 per cent. in New York City to furnish the smail 
amount required for the promotion of such an en- 
terprise. It may be a good thing, and it may take 
time to prove it. If you wished to dispose of your 
stock in an emergency you would probably find it 
diffic ult to do so. 

S. St.,”” New York. 1. I amtold that the parties 
aie srested in Chicago Terminal have advised their 
friends not to sell their stock at present, but I have 
not been able to conftrm this. Those who ought to 
know most about it declined to be interviewed. 2. 
If present plans are carricd out, the dividend on 
Chesapeake and Ohio is to be increased. A strong 
element in the market, which has much toco with 
the stock, is advising the conservative course in the 
stock market until the money situation can be clari- 
fied. Under the circumstances, it might be well to 


| keep out of things at present. 


Y.,”” Pawtucket: 1. I would not sell my Malt 
preferred certificates at this time. The last report 
of the earnings showed a substantial surplus for the 
preferred stock, and the outlook ought to be better 
this year. 2. On declines, Ontario and Western 
looks attractive, and there are those who believe in 
Texas and Pacific on reactions. Among the ay 
trials, American Can preferred, paying 5 percent., i 
showing considerable ewens. and offerings appear 
to be taken by insiders. Those who have visited 
it are decidedly of that BP but I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge. 

‘S. S.,”” Derby Line, Vt.: 1. I can get no reports 
on the properties to which you refer, and there- 
fore cannot advise. 2. The recent rise in Dominion 
Copper, I am told by the officers, is based on its re- 
markable development, and the fact that new prop- 
erties are being acquired, new smelters erected, and 
the output largely increased on a most profitable 
basis. I called attention to this stock when it sold 
The heaviest holders on the inside are 


predicting that it will be another Granby. The 
properties adjoin, and the ore is of the same low 
grade as the Granby and plenty of it. 3. Dominion 

















Kranich & Bach tone quality 
musically characteristic as the vocal 
great singer from the ordinary. 


r af Aca 
OTREY Plane 


Send for handsome 
new catalog and 1ame 
of nearest agency 






meet SDACH 
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shares are dealt in on the curb, and any broker will 





buy them. | 

P.,’’ Englewood, N. J.: The rapid rise in the 
Nipissing Mining stock, acc ae by glowing | 
reports of the most remarkable discoveries of silver, 
looks to me at least a little suspicious. It may be | 
that all these reports are justified, but, as a rule, 
when they are, the public are not given notice of | 
them. On the curb there has been apparent manip- 
ulation in the shares. After the rise it has had, I 
should not feel like buying it unless I had absolutely | 
safe knowledge of its value from one who knew and 
whose sources of information were official. 2. The 
course of the Mitchell Mining stock, its rise and its 
fall, all justified what | said long ago, namely, that 
manipulators were handling it. Recently they have 
been giving out more bullish reports. On the last 
rise, insiders had to buy a lot of the stock, which 
they would be very glad to unload at higher figures. 
The mine is so far distant from centres of informa- 
tion that it has few visitors. The reports are not as 
satisfactory as they might be. 3. Your broker 
would always find a market for your Malt preferred, 
even if no quotations are printed. | 

*K.,”” Lexington, Ky.: 1. You can send me your 
proxy for your Greene Gold-Silver meeting, and I 
will endeavor to have some one represent you, 
though I am told that no report of any consequence 
will be given out at the meeting. The shareholders 
will have a right to ask any questions they please, 
however. You can send the proxy in blank, and I 
will fill in the name. 2. Iam told by one very fa- 
miliar with the iron and steel industry that, despite 
the glowing reports of the continuous boom in that 
branch of manufacture, there are signs of slacken- 
ing up. The agreement between the trust and its 
competitors, both at home and abroad, to maintain 
prices has been very easily kept while there has been 
no competition. The feverish speculation in real 

state and in building operations is distinctly sub- 
sidings, and this must have its effect on the iron in- 
dustry. While I do not believe that Steel common, 
for a long pull, is worth the money it is selling for, 
and increased dividends are obviously not justified 
when the trust is in need of from fifty to seventy- 
five millions to complete its works at Gary, yet the 
speculative element, which dominates it, and which 
is ready always to unload ata profit, may increase 
the dividend for that purpose. 

*B.,”’ New York: 1. Brokers have a right to 
change the rate of interest charged to customers to 
meet the fluctuations of the market rate. They do 
this unless their clients agree on a cert: ain rate, re- 
gardless of what theopen market may do. 2. Iknow 
of no brokers who do not charge interest on n the ac- 
counts of their customers. To do otherwise would 
be unbusiness-like, and almost suspicious. 3. The 
interest is on the balance due the broker, and has no 
regard to the kind of securities that may have been 
dealt in by the customer. If the customer has 
bought dividend-paying securities on a margin, he 
is entitled to the dividends that may be paid on them, 
and ar se sometimes will more than offset the inter- 
est. If Steel preferred is, as its promoters allege, 
a owen anent investment, it is worth more than the 
price at which it is selling. In view of the very 
great fluctuations in the iron and steel industry in 
the past, and the probability that we shall witness 
them again, the earnings of the Steel Trust are lia- 
ble to have another such slump as was experienced 
only about two years ago when the surplus had to 
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be drawn upon to pay in part the dividends on the 








preferred. I would not sacrifice my stock at a loss, 
for I have no doubt that if the leaders, who are en- 
deavoring to boom the market, succeed in their  -,. 

effort, they will some day take up the Steel stocks ] he 
and advance them if possible. They will find this a 
very hard thing to do unless the stringency of the 
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money market is relaxed. 5. The commission of 
members of the stock exchange is fixed by the ex- 
change. It is one-eighth of 1 per cent. 


7th, 1906. 
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Isacomplete pure food, which builds up 
the brain, bones and muscles, and promotes 
healthy growth of the entiresystem. All 
of Nature’s mineral phosphates are re- 
tained. Helpful in meeting the strains 
put upon the growing child of school age, 
Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, 
coffee and cocoa, for the whole family. 

Pure milk and the extracts of selected 
malted grains. A delicious food-drink is 
ready in a moment by simply stirring the 
powder in water. In Lunch Tablet form 
also, a healthy confection for children, 
recommended by physicians. Excellent 
as a lunch at recess. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also book- 
let, giving valuable recipes, sent if 
requested. At all druggists. 

ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 


others are imitations. 
Horlicks’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 




















Hunting in the Maine Woods. 


SPORTSMEN 


GETTING READY 
Moose. 


FOR DEER AND 


THE huntsman’s day has come around again. He 
is busy now in his preparations for a fall journey 
into the wild. Toward the forests of Maine and the 
timber lands of New Brunswick nimrods are jour- 
neying. No more delightful vacation and no more 
healthful outing than a two weeks’ visit in the pine 
forests of Maine in the fall season of the year can 
be enjoyed; and, coupled with a!l the enjoyments 
which this season and vacation opportunity offer, 
are the keen enjoyment and zealous interest of the 
sportsman who, with his rifle and gun, goes into the 
forest to experience the excitement of the hunt. 
Maine, which js a vast wilderness of pine forests 
and beautiful akes and streams, well deserves its 
title, the ““huntsman’s paradise.”” From the time 
when the opening shot proclaims the law is off, and 
the deer and moose scamper under cover before the 
bang of the sportsman’s rifle, until the last day of 








| 


| turn the hair of the drivers gray. 


November, when the earth, enshrouded in its mantle | 


of snow, and the forest stripped naked of its foliage, 
proclaim the advent of winter, the wilds of Maine 
are a true Elen for the hunters from all parts of 
the United States. The Rangeley and Dead River 
regions, famed for the rewards which they bestow 
on visiting fishermen, have additional charms which 
they unfold in the fall of the year. Many is the good 
story’of a deer or moose hunt related on a winter 
night at some game-club dinner, which took place 
the previous fall in this same section. Farther 
north, around Moosehead, sportsmen annually as- 
semble, and pursue with vigor the exciting chase 
after deer and moose. In Washington County and 
the Bangor and Aroostook region are wilds which 
seldom, if ever, are visited by men. In northern 
Maine, especially in the territory where the berry 
patches are plentiful, bears abound, and it is no un- 
common sight to see a visiting sportsman coming 
home from his trip with a substantial trophy in the 
shape of a good bear skin. Squirrel, rabbits, foxes, 


otter, and various kinds of small animals are quite | 


plentiful ; and throughout the State bird-shooting, 
including woodcock, partridge, quail, pheasant, etc., 
is first-class. Make up your mind to enjoy the 
pleasures of a vacation in the Maine woods during 
September or October, or at least send to the Boston 
and Maine Passenger Department, Boston, Mass., 
for one of the beautifully-illustrated descriptive 


LESLIE'S 


books, describing and telling in detail about the fish 
and game resorts of New England, Canada, and the 
Maritime Provinces. Accompanying this book is a 
booklet giving the condensed fish and game laws of 
all this section, Upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
both booklet will be mailed to any address. 

- J 


Woman’s Ride in a Motor-car. 

Continued from page 32s 
on the road again. You are beginning 
to like it, and think that you will never 
be able to enjoy ordinary going at the 
law-prescribed rate of eight and ten 
miles an hour, and you feel a great sym- 
pathy for all the poor arrested chauffeyrs. 
It is quite light now and all the chickens, 
dogs, ete., begin to appear along the 
road. Before long you begin to marvel at 
a certain psychological force which im- 
pels these various living creatures, not 
only chickens and dogs, but humans as 
well, to want to cross the road when a 
racer is flying along with death in its 
path. 

A silly hen--and the fact that you 
have already unavoidably killed at least 
a dozen has put you into this train of 
thought—is contentedly scratching on 
the side, when, with no apparent reason, 


she walks leisurely out and stands right | 


in the middle of the road, deliberating 
whether she will cross or not. By the 


time she has made up her mind she has | 


been crushed to atoms. .A child may sit 
by the side of the road or lie under a 
tree watching an ant-hill for hours, but 
the minute a dangerous racer appears 
down the road, that boy has a tremendous 
desire to get on the other side, and ten 
chances to one he will make a run for it. 

This unexplainable phase of human 
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are slowly driven, the water being then | 


thrown on the tires to cool them. One 


of the greatest advantages of the Or- | 


mond racing course is that the hard sand 
is damp and cool, and the tires never be- | 
come hot when racing over it. 

You are glad enough to start for home 
again, but you will remember for many 
a day how it seems to fly, and you wonder | 
if next year’s racers will be able to ac- | 
complish as much even in the way of 
speed and general equipment. 


Business Chances Abroad. | 


OREIGN IMPORTS are not pushed 
on the Manchurian markets by for- 
eigners, with the exception of one or two 
special items, states the British repre- 
sentative at. Newchwang. The great 
piece-goods trade has been entirely in 
the hands of the Chinese, who buy in the 
Shanghai market. 
eign merchants are awakening to the im- 
portance of a direct trade. The Japa- 
nese, who, since the commencement of 
their trade at Newchwang, have kept the 
business in their own hands, show signs 
of pushing it in a more vigorous manner. 
European and American merchants will, 
the consul hopés, follow the example of 
Japan in making exhibitions of their 
goods at Mukder. 


a 


British and other for- | 








LARENCE RICE SLOCUM, Ameri- 
can consul at Weimar, Germany, 
expresses the belief that Erfurt, Prussia, 
a rapidly growing, progressive city of 


| over 100,000 people, presents a field for | 


nature is by no means confined to chil- , 


dren. It is shared by every degree of 
adult age, and is one of the things that 
To be 
sure, even at top speed, a machine can 
he brought to a standstill at one hundred 
feet, but it means that the machine may 
be smashed to smithereens and the driver 
pitched over the wheel into the road by 
the sudden clapping on of brakes. 


After you have reached the plant 


again and have received the congratu- | 


lations of the half-frightened group 
which has been speculating about your 
safe return, you make some inquiries 
concerning the dangers hovering near a 
racing-car. Tire trouble is the worst, for 
if at high speed a front tire goes flat the 
car will swerve and run amuck. The 
deflation of a rear-wheel tire is less 
dangerous. Tires becoming hot is another 


| 


| great trouble, and to obviate this on the | 


day of the race pails containing ice-water 
are stationed at intervals along the 
course, and at these stations the machines 





umorous 


| 


the American manufacturer which should 


be productive of not only immediate re- | 
sults, but of greater value in the future. | 


He says: ‘* While the. city is not one 


suitable for the location of general agen- | 
cies, it certainly deserves attention from | 


the American manufacturer, if only in 
the form of local agencies. The terri- 
tory has not been appreciated in the past 
to its full extent, the goods now sold 


| there, for the most part, appearing to 


have been introduced in a half-hearted 
manner through the solicitation of Ger- 
man agents, and most desultorily at that. 
1 believe that if a serious effort were 
made by a syndicate of American manu- 
facturers by establishing or organizing a 
sample-room or demonstration exhibition, 
say, for a period of six months, the re- 
sults would be most gratifying, as Erfurt 





occupies a singular position in being the | 
purchasing centre, in many instances, for | 
merchants of the numeroug surrounding | 


towns and villages, to the exclusion of 
the large jobbing and commission houses 


| of Berlin and Frankfort.’’ 
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Liqueuv + 
Péres Chartreu\ + 


_ LIQUEUR t 


PERES CHARTREUX 
—GREEN AND YELLOW— z 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE A1 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTIIUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, 
AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AS CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT RKEP- 
RESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EM- 
PLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE 
ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
FROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
AS LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUN (THE 
MONKS, HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD ROTTLE AND 
PABEL AS. WELL), DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WIIO HAVE SE- 


CURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS 
DELICIOUS NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocérs, Hotels, Café 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine can do 
\ this with a 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block 
Machine 


An opportunity TO THE FIRST 
TO WRITF. Us from each local- 
ity to start a BIG PAYING 
BUSINESS with small cap- 
ital. If youare going to build 
ahome youshould haveit. Whole outfit costs only $125.00. 
Sand, Water and Cement only materials required, One 
man can make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS —— 


The PETTYJONN COMPANY 674 N. Sixth SI., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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SHE first number of JUDGE was dated October 29th, 1881, and it 1s 
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the intention of the publishers to fittingly celebrate its quarter-century 
mark by issuing a handsome double number, combining this Silver 
Anniversary number with our regular annual Hotel and Club number, 
under date of October 27th, 1906. 

It is a matter of great pride to the publishers: that JUDGE, one of 
the pioneers of cartoon journalism, 1s to-day more prosperous than 
at any time since its foundation, and 1s recognized the world over as 
the best American humorous weekly. 


We earnestly request the co-operation of our friends to make our Silver 


Anniversary number the best ever published. 
kept for many years. 


225 Fourth Ave. 


JUDGE COMPANY 


It will be an issue that will be 
We can recommend this number to all advertisers. 
should be in our hands by October 13th at the latest. 


Copy 


We want you represented. 


New York City 
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HIS PROPHECY 


WIFE ic Jolin lenok ine the morning paper and see liat at ivs the weather will be to-d ry.” 
HUSBAND It says fair and mild, my dear,” a 2 * Sh i 
°o WiFi ‘You haven't looked in the paper.” . (| av n 
IlusBpanp—* No; but Ive looked out of the window, and it iced cold and stormy.” : i S S 
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; imparts to the skin that 
Wison- | smooth, healthful, refreshed feeling which 
_ only a pure, antiseptic shaving soap can give 


Woe only einskey, that Places . complete, it. It is «The only kind that won’t smart or 
quavanleed ondlysis on each kevery, baltle- dry on the face.” 
See back label ! Sins Rect See ree, ie esa oes 


Th SAMS THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
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Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoInTEeD pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 
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TOYO VER THN BOUT ORG YOUR OMA HOE? 


| . YOU are thinking about 

: . ' Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 
save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest aad most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 
capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your special at- 
tention to our new book just 
issued and containing over 
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® U. s. | ¢ LASS Piano, or Prano and Sel 
—— } should not fail to examine the merits of 
i ee Gov't | ands } renowned 


the worl ' 
Write to C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, A. T 
&S.F Ry, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, for free copy 
of new folder, telling all aboyt Government Iands along the 
Santa Fe in western Kansas, eastern Colorado, New Mexico, | 


Arizona and California, subject to homestead entry. 

















which surpass all others. 


e Catalogue mailed on application. } THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 
Southwest and in SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 


California|"""""".. | GEORGE PALLISER’S 


apn that region are millions of unoccupied acres. Much of | U P-TO-DATE 

this land can be irrigated, or crops grown under the Campbell 

system of “dry farming.” daa ; acre nae , 7 H 0 us E PLAN Ss 
It costs you only a postal card to find out the facts, and the “SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, | 
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A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses ranging in cost 


are care fully collected and gathers dina from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 
neat bi ding for the purpose of distribution etc., etc. 
among his many admirers Up« m receipt This book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in- 


valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years, and built in 
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address. postage prepaid. various parts of the country within the prices given 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 7 5 l P : ; : ‘dong ‘ : F F 
. Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
» oe . , NY N Y k : . - ) . , 
cialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. JUDGE COMPA » New or improvements contained, thus giving information at very great value to everyone contemplating build- 





You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. It you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 1oo-page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





| ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 

giving real results as to cost and a guide that is safe to follow. These designs and plans have, there- 

W H A T s oe H oO oO L ? tore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
of how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 

TO ASSIST YOU WITHOUT CHARGE To those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and evervone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
them. It contains 115 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 

mail, postpaid, $1.00. Sound in cloth, $2.00. Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 
price. Address all orders with remittances to 


in finding the right school is the province 
ot lhe Agency. Its service covers all the 
desirable colleges and schools of every 
kind. Call or write, stating kind of school, 
location preferred, expense limit, previous education, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY JUDGE COMPANY, 725 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 
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